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Karen church during this tour. I find 
here in Kyang Gyoung, a small church. 
The members are feeling sad and dis- 
heartened that their teacher (missionary), 
Mr. Van Meter, has left them. Ilow 
many times I have been asked by these 
and other Pwo converts, Is teacher Van 
Meter to return? If not, will another 
man be sent to the Pwos? I have gener- 
ally answered thus; “If teacher Van 
Meter does not return immediately, an- 
other man will be sent to you.” I have 
given this answer, in view of the import- 
ance of this field. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Pwo Karens of Bassein are far more nu- 
merous than the Sgau Karens. I am 
quite sure that such is the case. I have 
been surprised to find so few heathen Sgau 
Karens in this province, or south of the 
most northern church connected with this 
mission. ‘There is but one populous re- 
gion of heathen Sgau Karens in Bassein, 
and that is just east of Bassein city. Iam 
now even on the borders of that region. 
This is a wide region, it is true. But its 
inhabitants are few, when%ompared with 
those of the Henthada province. On the 
other hand, there are some Pwos in almost 
every part of the Bassein province. While 
south of the city, and quite to and along 
the whole extent of the sea coast, there 
are no Syaus, buta great many Pwos. So 
again, to the eastern part of this province, 
from the ocean, clear along by Pan- 
ta-nau, to Tuggyee, Donabew, and even 
quite up to Henthada city, are scarcely 
any inhabitants, for the most part of the 
way, except Pwos. 


Present Crisis. 


Now these Pwos are not hardened 
above all others. Indeed, they are being 
converted. Br. Van Meter baptized a 
large number just before he left. There 
are also, already, six little churches, 
whose pastors and members need the 
watcheare and aid of a Pwo missionary. 

Besides, the present is a peculiar time. 
The Pwos have been drawn into difliculty 
in connection with the Mau Lay sect, 
some of whom have been shot by govern- 
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ment agents, and the rest of them fear lest 
they may be suspected of belonging to 
that strange sect. Hence, to avoid suspi- 
cion, they are professing Catholic Chris- 
tianity in large numbers. They have 
their children sprinkled, and conform out- 
wardly to the rules of worship. But their 
lives are unchanged. Such is the univer- 
sal testimony concerning those who have 
of late professed to become Catholics. 

I feel an inexpressible load upon my 
soul while I write, that now, just at this 
peculiar juncture, we have no missionary 
among the Pwo Karens of Bassein! 
Hence I make this digression. 

But it should be borne in mind that the 
Pwo Karens of Burmah are not a new, 
unknown tribe, without books. You have 
prepared books for them, and even now 
the entire Scriptures are being printed 
in their language. Let me ask, Have I 
not answered the Pwos aright? If Mr. 
Van Meter does not return soon, very 
soon, another man will be appointed to 
live in the vacant mission house, and to 
labor for these, who must be lost, many of 
them lost, unless a man is sent by you to 
guide them in the paths of life. 

25.—I have spent this Sabbath in 
Thah-mah-ta-kahak (a hundred alligators.) 
The most interesting feature in this church 
is, that it numbers among its members three 
Burmans. I have already six Burman 
Christians in the Bassein churches. One 
of these is, at present, a preacher or pas- 
tor over one of the smaller Karen 
churches! I have also seen one Shan 
convert. To-day, I have been earnestly 
entreated to baptize a Bengalee. He 
certainly understands enough to be a 


Christian. But he is a Bengalee, and has 
no wife. Though he has been in the 


country a long time, and in this village 
more than a year, yet one fears that he 
has some sinister motive in requesting 
baptism. 

26.— Spent with a new church. Here 
are many who profess to worship, but are 
not ready to be baptized. Only four 
were desirous and worthy of the ordi- 


nance. 


27.— To-day arrived at the place of 


— 
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the Associational meeting, after visiting 
the church in Pa-nah-thee. There is the 
third Seminary, though not so firmly 
established as the one at Ko Schu. 


Bassein Association. 


30. — Since the last date I have been 
engaged day and night in the meetings of 
the Association, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Ministerial Conference. 
The meetings of these Societies and of 
the Association were all mingled together 
in the most indiscriminate manner. | 
have tried hard to attend the meet- 
ings of one body at a time, but I have 
been unable to break over their old cus- 
toms. ‘This irregularity was connected 
with, or the cause of, fearfully long ses- 
sions, wearying out most of those present 
long before the meetings closed. Hence, 
our meetings were thinly attended, and 
that while hundreds more were present in 
the village. Mau Yay, a Karen ordained 
pastor, was chosen Moderator. If he is 
the best Karen for that office, then there 
is none fit for it. 

However, the meetings were all harmo- 
nious, and some of them devotional. It 
is regarded by the Karens as a good 
meeting. 

The statistics indicate a usually good 
state of religion among the churches. 
The contributions would compare well 
with those of former years. During the 
year, 255 have been baptized ; and some 
few new worshippers are reported. There 
are at present about 5000 in the aggre- 
gate, in all the Bassein churches. 

31.— This forenoon was oceupied with 
the ordination of ‘Toon 'Thah, the pastor 
of the church with which we now meet. 

In the afternoon I took the lead in the 
communion services, and was determined 
to have one service only endurably long. 
This was impossible; for after we had 
sung, and were ready to leave the house, 
Mau Yay arose and begged the privilege 
of saying a few words. The privilege 
was granted, of course, when the good br. 
spoke at least half an hour! But his 
speech was on a very important subject, 
and, though long, was of great interest. 
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Feb. 3. — I left Kutan, the place of the 
Bassvin Association, in the eastern part 
of the district, early Monday morning, for 
the province and city of Henthada, Our 
course (for there was no kind of a road,) 
lay to the east and north-east. We travelled 
two whole days without meeting a single 
Christian. Indeed, we found but very few 
people of any description, Nearly all the 
inhabitants of this part of Bassein are 
Burmans and Pwo Karens. We invari- 
ably stopped among the latter tribe, who 
readily and freely provided us with food 
and a place for sleeping in their houses. 
They also listened attentively to the word 
of God, but seemed not at all inclined to 
submit themselves to its authority. 

Late last evening, when every one of 
us were completely ill from excessive wea- 
riness, we reached ‘Tugyyee, the place of 
the most southern church of the Henthada 
Mission, It would have been most agree- 
able to my feelings to spend most of the 
day in sleep. But there has been too 
much todo. We have had four services, 
besides examining and going two miles to 
baptize two cdhverts. 


Weokly Contributions. 


This is one of our largest churches, 
there being, at present, eighty members. 
There is a want of union between the 
pastor and some of the members of the 
church. Still they remain together, are 
firm in the faith, and of their own accord 
have introduced the custom of giving, 
each member, a pice every Sabbath 
morning. They thus constantly have on 
hand a little money for benevolent pur- 
poses. I should be very glad to have this 
custom prevail in all the churches. The 
pastor is a man of more education, and 
hence of more power than many of our 
Karen pastors. We hope he may be or- 
dained at no very distant day. 

4. — Arrived in Bin-yah, about noon. 
Found the pastor suffering from effects 
of fever, which was brought on by his 
going to baptize conyerts and admin- 
ister the communion in the north of this 
province, four months since! Here are 
some of our most stable men. The dea- 
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con of the church is a venerable appear- 
ing and most excellent man. When the 
English took possession of the country, 
this man and his children were driven 
before Myat-Toon as sheep for slaughter. 
Their destiny, however, was to be burned 
alive! But he and his were mercifully 
spared; his enemies, like those of Dr. 
Wade in Rangoon, were frightened by 
the report of the English cannon. 

At the time of my coming to Henthada, 
this church consisted of this noble man, 
and about twenty of his children and re- 
latives. It now numbers seventy-five 
members, over whom is settled one of our 
ordained pastors, Na-Pee. This church 
is now connected only with the Henthada 
Association. Last year it was also num- 
bered with both the Rangoon and Bassein 
Associations. Hence this church, of seven- 
ty members then, was counted three times, 
those two Associations thus making their 
number 140 more than they really were. 

5, -— After the communion service this 
afternoon, we came on to Tha hau-tha- 
byu, to spend the night among the hea- 
then. Weare now in the house of the 
headman of the region, who seems to he 
a sincere inquirer. Tere we have 
preached and talked long. Some of our 
company are still singing the praises of 
God, while the songs and din of a heathen 
feast not far from the house come to our 
ears. But we fondly hope that here also, 


there will soon reside a people to praise 
God. 


6. — Conducted by the inquirers in 


whose house we stopped last night, we 
The 


plains seemed as hot as many furnaces 


reached Laming a little after noon. 


glaring upon us from every direction. 
Ilere is one of the most populous re- 
gions of Karens [have seen in Burmah. 
There have been professed inquirers here 
from the beginning of this mission. ‘The 
place was so hopeful that I stationed 
here one of three young men who came 
with us from ‘Tavoy. ‘This preacher re- 
mained here a year, when one man 
was baptized. But other places were re- 
garded as more hopeful, and Laming was 
left destitute a whole year. In the mean 
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time souls were converted in Krukatoo, 
among whom was Pah-Kau, a faithful 
man of God, who had relatives here. The 
pleasure of the Lord has prospered in this 
man’s hands; souls seem to have been born 
into the kingdom of God. 


Baptism in the Irrawadi. 


7.—Sabbath. This has been a pre- 
cious, very precious day, for I have buried 
in the waters of the Irrawadi eleven most 
promising converts. ‘The one who was 
baptized two years since is still firm, while 
two others are here from another church, 
who, with the pastor and his wife, make 
achureh of sixteen members. Here in 
Laming, in the midst of dense heathen 
darkness, is now “ the light of the world.” 
Here is that for which evangelists, pastors 
and teachers were appointed. Yes ; here 
is the body of Christ, —“ the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all.” Rejoice with, 
us; and pray that this little one may be- 
come a thousand; for there are more than 
enough heathen here to raise this church 
to that number. 

&.—TI have spent this day also with 
another new church. These converts are 
Pwo Karens, and have been baptized dur- 
ing the year. Zalong has also been a 
hard field. While looking at these ten 
Christians to-day, I could begin to believe 
that God can turn the most hardened 
heathen to himself. He can, He really 
can. Do we believe it ? 

9.— Last evening [came on to Kuta- 
nau, where I baptized the first eight con- 
verts in Henthada. Then, three years 
ago, there was not a house in the place 
large enough to contain Mrs. ‘Thomas, 
myself and these few converts; hence the 
first sacrament here was administered un- 
der a buffalo-shed. Now there are 
seven good houses and a chapel, and a 
church of forty-four members. I have 
baptized six more Karens here to-day. 
Three of these are from a new region and 
will, we hope, form the nucleus of another 
church. 

10.—-I am again among Pwo Karens. 
in Toung-ho-tia. Here is a beautiful vil- 
lage, and a church of about thirty mem- 
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bers. But these have not been our only 
congregation to-day. Another little Pwo 
church, of ten members, have met and en- 
joyed the services of the Lord’s house with 
us. There are here more than a dozen 
new worshippers, but only four of them 
were ready to be baptized to-day. 


Return to Henthada. 


Evening. I am again, by the great 
goodness of God, with my little family. 
Here we are in our old bamboo house, 
(for our good friends must know, that * the 
mission house at Henthada” is not yet 
built.) 

I will not rehearse again all that has 
taken place during my absence of nearly 
two months and a halt. I will not tell how 
many lonely, anxious hours, how many 
sad thoughts in view of my unworthiness, 
how many seasons of near approach to 
God in prayer, or how many precious 
seasons in preaching the word I have 
had. I am unworthy of all thy mercies, 
O God. 


LETTER PROM MR, THOMAS. 
Henthada Association. 


March 12, 1858.— The last week in 
February was a very busy and important 
week with us here. Immediately after 
the Sabbath, the Karens began to pour 
into the city from every quarter, on their 
way to the annual meetings of the Hen- 
thada and Tharrawadi Associations. The 
meetings were held in Krukatoo, about 
seven miles from this city. Br. Crawley 
joined us on the third day of the meetings. 
There were representatives of nearly all 
the little churches composing the Assovia- 
tion. There were also visitors from the 
Bassein and Rangoon Associations. 

I can give you no adequate idea of the 
intense interest and excitement of that 
occasion. When we met, it was not after 
a separation of months or even a year; 
we met many of those converts, in that 
Imagine us 
conversing with a company of lovely 
Christians from Bin-yah or from Inggyee, 


a little to the west and southwest of Dona- 
bew, when we are greeted by a wild 
appearing group from Shau-Low, far to 
the northeast of the Tharrawadi district, 
near the borders of ‘Toungoo. ‘Then come 
others with smiling faces and outstretched 
hands from Lap-pen-gwen, quite among 
the smaller hills of the western mountains, 
in the extreme northern part of the Hen- 
thada province. And yet others are ready 
to shake hands from Lay-myat-na, and 
Nah-yay-gan, in the extreme northern 
parts of the Bassein district, under the 
mountains. And yet others, still wilder 
in their appearance, from Ka-Chau-Mai- 
Low, on the eastern mountains, west of 
Shwaygyeen! No interest felt in’ the 
immense congregations at the Bassein 
Association could compare with the in- 
terest felt by us in this smaller concourse 
of Christians, but just gathered into the 
fold. God be praised for the displays of 
his grace even here in this mission. 

The representation of the churches was 
not numerous, but it was of the right de- 
scription; the pastors and elders, or princi- 
pal members of the churches were present, 
in addition te the young. ‘The letters of the 
churches were, of course, very imperfect. 
Indeed, many of the letters were written 
after the people had come together, and 
hence were not read before, aud accepted 
by the churches. 

Neither could the deliberations be as 
mature as those of an older body,  Sub- 
jects of great importance were brought 
before the Association ; but those subjects 
were not new, hence [T need not dwell 
upon them here. All our proceedings 
were the mere alphabet of Christian 
duties and practice. Few have had the 
privilege of doing good that was presented 
before us during the three days we 
spent in Krukatoo. Much time was spent 
in devotional exercises. We had six 
sermons, besides much prayer and praise. 


Statistics, 


In our last year’s report of this Associ- 
ation, there were nineteen little churches, 
with an aggregate of five hundred and 
twenty members. Almost every one of 
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those churches has been enlarged. With- 
in the past year, a little over one hundred 
and fifty have been baptized. Eight new 
churches have been formed. Two small 
churches have been taken into the Asso- 
ciation, which came into existence while 
the country was yet under Burman au- 
thority. In the two there were about 
thirty members. These two churches are 
in the extreme northern part of Tharra- 
wadi district. Hence there are at pres- 
ent about thirty churches, with an aggre- 
gate of above seven hundred members, 
Most of those who have been taken into 
these churches are still members in good 
standing. All the twenty-three Burman 
members, reported last year, remain firm 
Mr. 
Crawley has just baptized six new con- 
verts among the Burmans. 


and seem to be growing in grace. 


Of the Karen 
members, four only have been excluded. 


Scattered Residences of the Members. 


The Christians composing this Associa- 
tion are not congregated together in large 
numbers. They live in more than thirty 
different places, tor the most part widely 
separated. ‘The most distant are a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles apart. 

We are not sorry that these churches 
are seattered over these provinees thus 
widely. We think this wide separation 
isa ground of hope that they may be as 
lights in this wide expanse of heathen 
darkness. 

But this feature is also a source of difli- 
culty. ‘There are so few members in 
some of these churches, that however well 
disposed they may be to aid their pastors, 
they cannot entirely support them. ‘They 
give their pastors their fuod ; but it is neces- 
sary for me to aid one and another to pur- 
chase a few articles of clothing, or to cross 
a river on a preaching tour, or to hire a 
coolie to accompany this or that man to a 
distant field of labor. I give no man a 
stated salary, however small. 


Need of a School at Henthada. 


Our work being spread over so wide a 
surface of country, we need many native 
helpers, or pastors. These do not come 
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to us all prepared in intellectual training, 
any more than ministers of the gospel 
spring miraculously into existence in Eng- 
land and America. We need money to 
prepare our Karen preachers for their 
great work. ‘There must be a Henthada 
Normal School, as well as a Theological 
Seminary. It would be most pleasing for 
us to send all our young men to Dr. Wade 
But he instructs students 
only in theology. These new converts 
need something, before they are prepared 
to enter the ‘Theological Seminary. Again, 
we cannot spare all our young men three 
years from their important work. And 
if we could spare them, all of them, most 
of them cannot go to Maulmain to remain 
Some will be 
Some will go to the 
Theological Seminary. But most of our 
preachers must be educated here, or they 
will not be educated at all. Do help us, 
in this matter also. Help us, as you love 
the cause of Christ. 


to be educated. 


so long from their homes. 
found who can go. 


LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 


Tour north of Henthada. 


Henthada, Dec. 23, 1857.—A day or 
two since I returned from a preaching 
tour to the towns and villages which lie 
on the west bank, to the north of Hen- 
thada, as far as Kyaugen. ‘This place I 
consider the limit of my field in that diree- 
tion. It is a very large town, said by 
some to contain forty, and even sixty 
thousand inhabitants No assistant has 
ever been stationed there, nor, so far as I 
can learn, has any missionary ever paid 
it more than a passing visit ofa few hours. 
With two assistants 1 remained there six 
days, and found of course numerous op- 
ponents, but left it, not without some en- 
couragements ; by no means the least of 
which was that the gospel had been faith- 
fully preached there. We visited in all 
ten towns and villages, distributed a large 
number of tracts, and baptized three new 
converts. The tour occupied nearly a 
month. I felt as usual that the great want 
is assistants, native preachers. Whatcan 
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be expected from one visit a year by the 
missionary, when he leaves behind him no 
one to instruct and encourage any who 
may be inquiring? But if I had for these 
ten or twelve towns, three, or at the least 
two centres, at each of which one or more 
good assistants might be stationed, then 
we might reasonably expect the number 
of believers to increase. 


Native Assistants. 


I was delighted on reaching home to 
receive the intelligence that the Baptist 
Convention of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had voted me an additional 
sum of $400, for native preachers. ‘Their 
former donation of $200 has already been 
appropriated, by the appointment of two 
assistants, Ko Oung Bau and Moung 
Longe. The former labors at Taing 
Dau, the latter remains with me at Hen- 
thada. They are both devoted and labo- 
rious Christians. But Moung Longe is 
one of those lovely Christians, whom we 
feel compelled to regard with peculiar 
esteem. — He is an evangelist, in the strict- 
est sense of the term. The cross of Christ 
is ever the theme of his preaching, and he 
loves to dwell upon those passages of 
Paul's epistles which speak of the power 
of the cross. I have in view five or six 
more assistants, so that all the sum donated 
will soon be appropriated. 


TOUNGOO MISSION, 


Statistics of the Churches. 


At the annual meeting of the Toungoo As- 
sociations, held in the month of January, 1858, 
were exhibited the following statistics. They 
are forwarded by Dr. Mason in a letter dated 
March 18, 1858; and, although reaching the 
Rooms too late to be incorporated in the An- 
nual Report, as a matter of record they are 
inserted here. 


Associations, - - 
Ordained Preachers, - - = - 
Licentiates and school teachers, - 
Village schools, - - - - 
Subscriptions in cash to male and fe- 
male normal schools, - - _ rs. 
Contributions in cash to village teach- 


Paku. Bghai. Total. 
Stations, - - 52 49 101 
Churches, - 20 22 42 
Pupils in schools, 1288 «61188 2426 
Baptized in 1857, 107 22 129 
Excluded, - 4 38 
Suspended, - 28 1 
Restored, - - 12 2 14 
Died, 24042 66 
Present number, 1375 «1265 2640 
More than two hundred persons have 
been baptized, seven new churches formed, 
and several new stations occupied since 
the close of the Association. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. J. L, DOUGLASS. 
Tour north and east of Bassein. 

Bassein, April 6, 1858.—I have just 
returned from visiting a few of the large 
Burman villages north and east of this 
city. The first village in which I stopped, 
March 26, is Chou Choun ghee, from 
eight to ten miles north. It is located on 
the bank of the river, in a picturesque 
grove of cocoa nut and pal trees, among 
which stand a few imposing Burman ky- 
oungs (monasteries), pagodas and mas- 
sive images. The village contains a little 
more than four hundred houses, and from 
1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 


Burman Magistrate convinced of the Truth. 


Shway Noo, the Burman mhewouk, or 
magistrate of the village and township, 
was for about a year my teacher in Bur- 
mese. Ile offered to come daily and in- 
struct me without pay, for the privilege of 
reading the Bible and other religious 
books, and conversing on religion, geogra- 
phy, history, &e. Ile was educated in 
Ava, was an oflicer in Rangoon when it 
was last taken by the English, and is the 
best Burmese scholar Ihave seen. Five 
or six years since he received in Rangoon 
two tracts —“ Glad Tidings,” written by 
br. Ingalls, and “ Tree of Lite,” written by 
br. Stevens. From these he had obtained 
some idea of the Christian religion. © 
While with me he begged and received a 
complete copy of the Bible, read it through, 
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and yet retains it. While reading the 
Bible, his whole soul appeared enlisted in 
its perusal. With a memory such as few 
Persons POSsess, he came in at times and 
conversed for hours on what he had read. 
One day the native preacher who was then 
with me, came in and requested me to 
take the Old Testament from Shway Noo; 
for he asked him questions daily which he 
could not answer, as he had read and 
studied only the New Testament. 

Long before Shway Noo had finished 
reading the New Testament, he declared 
himself convinced of the truth of the 
Bible, and of the existence of one eternal 
God. But when he left me, he gave little, 
if any, evidence that he loved God, or 
that he had heen made a partaker of the 
divine nature. 

T have seen but little of him for two 
years, until I met him two weeks ago. 
When he heard of my arrival at the vil- 
lage, he came down to my boat, greeted 
me in the most friendly manner, and in- 
vited me to his house. As we went up the 
street, from fifty to a hundred persons fol- 
lowed, and evtered the house with us. As 
soon as 1 sat down, T turned and asked 
him if he had invited me as a friend, or 
because Twas a religious teacher? He 
said, both; that he was glad to see me, and 
wished to have another talk about Jesus 
Christ. He then turned to the company 
and teld them of his living with me, that 
he had read the sacred book, and had re- 
ceived Jesus Christ’s religion into his 
heart, and that they must listen to what I 
said, for 1 would tell them how they could 
escape hell. 

I preached twice in his house, and twice 
in one of the village zayats, and distribu- 
ted a number of tracts. Many heard 
some listened attentively, and a few mani- 
fested a desire to know the truth. When 
I left, Shway Noo said he never transacted 
business now on the Sabbath; and any 
Sabbath I would come and preach, he 
would attend and bring all he could to 
hear me. I intend to visit the village 
again in a few days, and hope God has 
some elect souls in that place. 
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Zeal for Idolatry. 


I next went to Zaheayin, a large village 
which I had never before visited. They 
have in this village neither a priest nor a 
school. Last year the Government col- 
lector of the revenue became very zealous, 
and expended about one thousand rupees 
of the money he had collected, in building 
a kyoung and obtaining a priest. But 
soon after the Deputy Commissioner here 
sentenced him to three years’ hard labor 
in prison for the use he had made of the 
money, as he had robbed the government. 
The kyoung was sold at auction, and the 
priest left. The people now appear 
neither to know nor care anything about 
their souls or intellects. After trying for 
some time to collect a company of them 
together, without getting any one to listen 
to more than a few sentences, I gave away 
a few tracts, which were rather ungracious- 
ly received, and went on to Lazough. 

This village contains three hundred and 
fifty houses. Many soon collected in the 
zayat; some from curiosity, and some, to 
show their knowledge and ability in argu- 
ment. All were kind and respectful and 
willing to read. May the silent messen- 
gers of truth there distributed, make souls 
wise unto salvation. Those silent pages 
are in many places giving light, though 
their authors have gone home to rest. 
Church of Kongedouk — Seven Converts bap- 

tized. 

I next went to Kongedouk. Two years 
ago last December I baptized the seven 
constituent members of the church in that 
place, and left Ko Tha No with them as 
pastor. He was converted a number of 
years since in Maulmain, and baptized by 
Dr. Judson. He is a man of talent, and 
hasa good knowledge of the Scriptures, but 
has too much combativeness and too little 
love in his nature, to preach to his own 
people. There are in Kongedouk about 
five hundred houses. It is a village of 
superior wealth and intelligence; but a 
year ago, when I visited them, Ko Tha 
No appeared to think they were joined to 
their idols and that God would not save 
any of them, and that he had better spend 
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his time laboring in some little heathen 
Pwo and Sgau Karen villages in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. I visited some of 
these villages with him a year ago, and 
talked to the people. He has continued 
to visit them, and two of these villages, one 
Pwo and one Sgau, have given up their 
heathen practices and turned to God. 
After careful and thorough examination, 
seven candidates from these villages were 
received for baptism; and in the presence 
of a large congregation I administered the 
impressive and instructive ordinance. 

The last afternoon I spent with them, 
thirty-two of us sat down together to com- 
memorate the Lord’s Supper. It was to 
me a scene of touching interest. Imme- 
diately before partaking of the elements, 
@ season was spent in prayer and confer- 
ence. Never have | heard a more full 
confession of sin and ardent desire to be 
free from it, nor a more utter distrust of 
self, and confidence in Christ as the only 
hope and dependence. These confessions 
and expressions were accompanied by 
most fervent prayer for faith and wisdom 
to discern the Lord's body in partaking of 
the emblems before us. 

At the close, as all voices united in a 
hymn of praise, I could not but view the 
scene before me as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy, that, “ The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and 
rejoice even with joy and singing. . . 
They shall see the glory of the Lord and 
the excellency of our God.” _ 
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Visit to Churches north of Tavoy. 

Tavoy, Dec. 26, 1857.—1 left home on 
the 2d of December to visit the churches on 
the Tavoy river, withthe intention of pro- 
ceeding still further to the north, as far as 
Yay and some villages of Karens far above 
that place. In order to save the expense 
of coolie hire, the Karens had made an 
arrangement to come down after us. To 
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this arrangement they were strictly and 
commendably punctual. Some came a 
distance of seventy miles or more, and 
among the rest was a man near Yay, who 
was baptized last year. They fitted up 
my sea-boat and manned it for the expe- 
dition. So that Iam not obliged to pay 
any one but the cook and a few of my 
pupils, who remained after the close of 
school for the purpose of assisting me in 
my jungle tours. 

After two days we arrived at Shatapu, 
the lowest village on the river, and found 
things in a much better condition than 
from reports [ expected. Almost every 
member of the church was present at the 
meetings, except a few who were sick. 
They seemed hearty and cordial. There 
was only one case of drinking, generally 
the great sin here. This was the case of 
a man who had been deacon, and had 
studied many years ago to be an assistant. 
His first temptation seemed to be that it 
is hard to pay for preaching and to in- 
duce others to do it. His next step was 
to doubt the truth of the gospel, and then 
the existence of God. He had drunk 
arrack and eaten opium, and God had 
smitten him. His repentance seemed to 
be most humble and sincere ; but he was 
not admitted to the communion. 

An old dark-minded man, afilicted with 
leprosy, had been greatly tempted to de- 
stroy his own life, and contessed that the 
reason why he did not was that he wished 
to see his youngest son married and set- 
tled. The Holy Spirit seemed to have 
taken hold of his heart again, and he had 
a longing which he could not suppress to 
see the teacher. He therefore induced 
his son to bring him to the meeting half 
a mile or more on his shoulders, ilis soul 
of darkness seemed to have still a loop- 
hole for the light and love of the gospel. 
I have never enjoyed a meeting so well 
at this village. Indeed I may extend 
this remark to the whole tour, and say 
that I never have enjoyed a tour among 
the Karens on this river so well as this, 
or seen so much evidence that there is the 
root of piety and godliness among this 
people, deep down in their hearts. 
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When we left Shatapu, we were obliged 
to leave our large boat, and the people 
supplied their small boats and manned 
them to convey us and our baggage to the 
next village above. This required a num- 
ber of boats and a good number of the peo- 
ple, but all seemed hearty and cheerful to 
perform their task. ‘The church here have 
contributed nearly enough to support tLeir 


pastor. 
Destitution of Scriptures. 


We arrived at Nyoudooloy about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon on Monday, and 
spent a week with the people. One great 
object we had in view was in all these 
villages to find out how many of the 
Christians have the New Testament, and 
to preach repeatedly on the necessity of 
reading the Scriptures and the mainte- 
nance of regular family prayers. We 
found a great destitution of the Serip- 
tures. I am fully persuaded that until the 
families can all be supplied with at least 
the New Testament, and induced regu- 
larly to read for themselves, nothing can 
be permanent, and there can be no 
growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of the truth. Twelve families in Shatapu 
and nine in Nyoudooloy put down their 
names as wanting Testaments and hymn- 
books,—showing an almost entire destitu- 
tion of both these books ; and they have 
no other books whatever. I thought what 
probably would be, ten years hence, the 
condition of a community of Christians 
with only such means of intelligence. 
The immense demand for books opened 
in the upper country precludes all hope 
that our present means of publication will 
supply one fiftieth part of the demand. 
I do not think that any regular attempt 
has heretofore been made to ascertain 
the want of ‘Testaments. I find that but 
very few families now have either a Tes- 
tament or a hymn book, and they are 
almost as destitute of all reading matter 
as the heathen, that is, they have nothing 
to read. Cannot something be done ? 
All the books in print six years ago are 
gone, and none are forthcoming for the 
future. It is true the people have but a 
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trifling wish for books, but this is no ad- 
dition to the brightness of the prospect. 

The Nyandooloy church has divided 
into two, and their villages are six or 
seven miles apart; but the people at the 
remotest came to meet us at the nearest, 
so that the little chapel was filled. When 
we left the first for the second village, the 
people turned out en masse, with ele- 
phants, men, women and children, to ac- 
company us and to carry Mrs. Cross on 
a litter, and to aid in conveying our 
baggage. The sight was very pleasant 
and cheering to us. 

‘The man from the village more than a 
day’s journey to the north, who came to 
be baptized last year, had accompanied 
me from town, whither he went with 
others to bring us on our way. We 
here met his wife, who had come also to 
be baptized, a very intelligent and mat- 
ronly appearing woman. She was re- 
ceived by the church and baptized, mak- 
ing five baptized, in all, at the two places. 
The work seems to be going on at their 
village, and another person, the head of a 
family, seems very earnest for baptism, 
but he could not come. We hope in this 
way soon to see an opening into the Yay 
district, and the formation of a church. 

I had made an arrangement with the 
Karen Goungyoke to accompany me to 
the north of Yay; but he had been de- 
tained in town on account of the expected 
arrival of the Commissioner and the trial 
of a case of murder, which came under 
the jurisdiction of the Goungyoke. After 
about ten days, however, the Goungyoke 
joined me at his village, which is called 
Endarudsa. 


Natural History—Killing a Boa Constrictor. 


On the following day we made our pre- 
parations for the journey to the north, 
and set out early the next morning. 
The country through which we were to 
pass is remarkable for the abundance of 
large wild animals which inhabit the dense 
and almost interminable forest. Wild 
elephants, bison and tigers are very nu- 
merous. There is also a species of wild 
ox, said to be even larger than the bison. 
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Last year I measured the skull of a cow 
of this species, which had been killed near 
the Karen village, and found it twenty- 
one inches in length. This would indi- 
cate the size of the animal to be about a 
third larger than our large cattle in 
America. 

We stopped in the afternoon to pitch 
our camp forthe night. As we were des- 
titute of meat, I took a rifle while the men 
were preparing for the night, to find a 
peacock, of which there were said to be 
many in that place. After making a cir- 
cuit around from the camp and coming 
back near it again, we met the Goungyoke, 
who had just come upon a covey of a 
species of pigeon, the body of which is 
nearly the size of the common hen in 
America. He had shot one as I came up, 
and went to get a shot at another, when 
he suddenly came upon an immense boa 
constrictor, concealed in the grass. Ie 
gave the alarm, and we all gathered about 
the place ; but as soon as the Karens saw 
it, they retired to a respectful distance. 
This is not to say that they are cowards, 
but that they knew more about the snake 
than I did. I was armed with a gun, but 
this, I knew, would be of little use, pro- 
vided I failed to kill the monster at a sin- 
gle charge. I therefore preferred not to 
fire at him. I carefully examined his 
position until I discovered his head, which 
I found to be flat upon the ground, as he 
had probably taken his attitude for seizing 
an elk or cow which might pass within his 
reach. I stood within a yard or so, and 
watched his head till one of the men cut 
down a small sapling, with a dagger about 
six inches long, the only weapon of the 
kind we had in our company. He brought 
the club to me, took my gun, and retired. 
I then glided round so as to strike a blow 
at right angles with the serpent's neck, 
and brought down the blow with all my 
force. The blow was repeated many 
times, and followed by a number of 
thrusts through the neck with the dag- 
ger; and yet the monster raised his head 
majestically to retreat, and it was only 
after the application of twenty or thirty 
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more blows with my whole strength, that 
I succeeded in bruising his head. 

The Karens then gathered around to 
enjoy the triumph, and to praise their 
teacher's prowess, and to conclude that 
all white men must be brave. But it only 
convinced me that a large show of what 
passes for bravery in the world has its 
foundation in the ignorance of him who 
has the credit of it. 

The people opened the snake and took 
out his gall, which is thought by them to 
be nearly equal to quinine as a fever 
medicine. The monster had three toes 
protruding through the skin on the belly 
near the tail, in the position of a triangle. 
Ilis immense strength was seen in our at- 
tempts to force him upon his back when 
life was nearly extinct. I stood and 
jumped on the kinks in his body without 
being able to force them down. 


Effects of a poisonous Bite. 


After I had taken my tea, I read a 
chapter in the Bible, and talked from it 
to the people in the evening, and con- 
cluded with prayer. I remained talking 
with my principal assistant and the pas- 
tor of the church which we had just left, 
till all the people who were listening 
around sunk to sleep, some upon small 
skins from the elephant saddles, and 
others upon the bare ground. At a late 
hour I went to my elevated bed, and my 
assistant to lie down upon a skin which 
he had spread for the purpose. But the 
instant he lay down, he uttered a most 
unearthly sound, and I heard the man 
who slept near the place shaking him and 
calling him to get up. I flew to the spot, 
and found my assistant apparently dead. 
His whole frame was fixed and rigid, and 
his pulse nearly gone. He is dear to me 
next toason. I seized him in my arms 
and lifted him up. Ile soon began to re- 
cover, and in afew moments seemed to be 
over the fit; but alas, it was not so. The fit 
returned again and again, and it was not 
till about four hours afterwards that we 
had the slightest idea what was the matter 
with him. He then in a crazy, uncon- 
scious way began to grasp at his toes with 
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his hand. I now suspected that he had 
been bitten by some venomous serpent or 
reptile, and on examination found that the 
ends of three of his toes had been pune- 
tured, as if by a thorn or a pin ; yet there 
was no swelling. I carried him in the 
morning back to the village, holding him 
by main force upon an elephant, at inter- 
vals struggling to get free, and at inter- 
vals lying like a dead man upon my arms. 
On the application of a poultice of ipecac 
and laudanum to the toes, they appeared 
after a number of hours, like an egg 
from the outer skin of which the shell has 
been taken; and when the skin was cut, 
discharged a large quantity of yellow 
water. 

He had no remembrance of any thing 
that had taken place since the moment he 
lay down upon the skin to sleep, now 
more than twenty-four hours. He was 
conscious at the moment he stretched out 
his feet to lie down of an instant twang 
and tickling on his tongue, as if an ant 
were crawling on it. jaws then 
locked and he was gone. All had pass- 
edas if inadream. Yet he had com- 
plained bitterly of his foot four hours 
after the first attack, and thought he 
should die of the pain. We suppose a 
serpent must have been under the edge 
of the skin, and inflicted the wound when 
the foot was pressed upon him; and yet 
so sudden and violeat was the effect 
through the whole system, that the man 
only knew its eflects first upon his tongue, 
and was smitten dead as if by lightning. 
This affair broke up our journey, but we 
are happy to add that we are now all 
safe in town and the man seems quite 
recovered, 


NINGPO MISSION, 
JOURNAL OF DR. MACGOWAN. 
Visit to Hangchau. 


Having occasion a short time since to 
pass near our renowned provincial capital, 
Hangchan, I availed myself on my return 
of the opportunity to revisit that city. I 
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was attired in the costume of the country, 
partly to avoid drawing crowds, and part- 
ly to exonerate from blame boatmen who 
conveyed and publicans who received me. 
On arriving at thé suburbs, I found that 
the successive visits of foreigners from 
Shanghai in their outlandish garb had 
caused great excitement. On their de- 
parture, the priests of the temple where 
they lodged were heavily mulcted, as were 
also some other persons whose duty it was 
to guard the Grand Canal. As my head 
was unshorn, and in some other respects 
I had taken no pains to disguise myself, 
I met with a cool reception. However, a 
native of the city who had often desired 
a visit from me and who was apprised of 
my coming, procured lodgings for me at 
an obscure temple, and spent a couple of 
days in showing me the suburbs. Although 
I had sailed on the beautiful lake, had 
ascended many of the hills, and had in- 
spected the great temples, I found that 
period too short for a satisfactory survey. 
I did not re-enter the city, as I should 
either have exposed some one to trouble, 
or have had to have my head polled. I 
resolved therefore to employ the two fol- 
lowing days which I had to spare, in visit- 
ing the celebrated monastery of Yun-si 
(cloudy resting place), which I had long 
desired to visit, as it is invested with in- 
terest of a missionary character. 


Lien-tsi and Ricci. 


When Luther’s days were drawing to 
a close, two ambitious youths who were 
destined to come into collision were pur- 
suing their. studies in widely separated 
lands. One of these, Lien-tsi, a youth of 
much promise, was in the refined and in- 
tellectual city of Hangchau, sedulously 
conning the apothegms of Confucius. Sue- 
cess so far attended his exertions that at 
one of the oflicial examinations, he ascend- 
ed the first step of the “ Cloudy ladder ;” 
but he toiled long and fruitlessly to attain 
the next step towards fame and power. 
At length, at middle age he became con- 
vinced of the vanity of human desires, 
and resolved to quit the world and enter 
on monastic life. His wife, partak- 
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ing of his feelings, entered a nunnery. 
The Yun-si temple to which he retired 
was founded centuries before in the reces- 
ses of the Hangchau hills. It was a \w 
insignificant building, and hardly yielded 
support for two or three priests. _|ien- 
tsi’s learning and sanctity, his zeal and 
affability soon gave repute to the place, 
and to his efforts are due its present pile 
of buildings, its endowment and popu- 
larity. 

The contemporary student to whom I 
have alluded, was of noble birth. He 
became proficient in mathematics and the 
physical sciences in what were then the 
first universities of the world, those of’ his 
native Italy. He too, in the meridian of 
life, became dissatisfied with the world; 
and having joined the army of Loyola, he 
boldly undertook to bring China under 
the yoke to which he had himself sub- 
mitted. 

Whether the two ever met, face to face, 
I am unable to say; but it is highly prob- 
able that they did meet. For the Chris- 
tian adopted the habiliments of the Buddh- 
ist priesthood, and spent some time at 
Hangchau, courting discussion with men 
of inquiring minds. Thus much is cer- 
tain, they encountered one another in 
argument. Ricci attacked the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, showing that men of 
the world might sometimes marry their 
grandmothers. Lien-tsi as shrewdly re- 
plied that incest might be averted by hay- 
ing recourse to divination. 

Lien-tsi had published several volumes 
on Buddhism. These I had never been 
able to see; and, as I supposed that the mon- 
astery might contain some evidence of his 
controversy with Ricci, I was anxious to 
visit the “ cloudy resting place.” 


Visit to the Monastery of Yunsi. 


My road led me through a sinuous val- 
ley to the banks of the broad, placid 
Tsientang, which I reached at. a point 
where stands the Loho pagoda. This pa- 
goda ranks among the finest structures of 
the kind; but as it is environed by hills, 
there is not much to repay the labor of 
ascending to the summit. The road now 
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lay at the base of hills ; and, where it ap- 
proached the river formed a causeway of 
substantial masonry, as a barrier to the 
bore which rushes up from the Hangchau 
bay with prodigious velocity and force. 

Employing my sedan only when fa- 
tigued, I strolled from the way to visit 
temples and hamlets for conversation and 
exercise. At one temple, where a crowd 
of idle men were sauntering about, I was 
detained some time in conversation with a 
gentleman of intelligence who has travel- 
led much, who heard readily what I had 
to say, and took a few books which I was 
able to spare. He invited me to visit his 
city at several weeks’ distance. Before 
taking leave I ascended a hill hard by, to 
inspect a fort which crowned it; but my 
new friend seemed to think that I was 
taking unnecessary trouble ; we parted, 
however, with rather an excess of cere- 
mony. On the following day, on my way 
home, Ihad a distant view of the hill 
and fort, and discovered that there were 
several fortifications and an encampment 
further back, which had escaped my ob- 
servation. It turned out on inquiry that 
the gentleman at the temple was the com- 
mander, and the crowd, a part of his ret- 
inue, all in undress, looking out for spies. 
An irruption of the rebels had been long 
anticipated, and this force was stationed 
here for the protection of the capital. 
Had I been aware of the state of things, 
I should have taken a wide detour to avoid 
such a rencounter; but for my noncha- 
lance,—perfect, because based on ignor- 
ance,—I might have been arrested asa 
suspicious character. 

The river was crowded with boats, and 
the road with travellers on foot or in se- 
dans. Those in sedans, for the most part, 
were persons who were returning from 
the monastery to which I was wending 
my way. Every fine day throughout the 
year, worshippers from the great city are 
found going to and returning from the 
noted place. 

After a few hours’ travel a small val- 
ley presented itself, and at the point where 
the valley converges into a thickly wood- 
ed glen was situated the object of my 
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search. A narrow avenue of exquisite 
neatness, flagged with granite and lined 
on either side by that gigantic grass, the 
elegant and useful bamboo, led to the pre- 
cincts of the sequestered abode of the 
monks. It presented the appearance of 
the nave of a cathedral; the lofty and 
graceful columns of the bamboo seemed 
like gothic pillars; their terminal foliage 
inclining from each side met in the middle, 
making a beautiful pointed arch. Here 
my attention was attracted by the agree- 
able sounds of a farm yard, an unusual 
thing in such a place; neighing, braying, 
lowing, bleating and cackling are seldom 
heard at the same time, and never amongst 


Buddhist monks. 


Reception—Mausolea. 


My approach was announced by one 
of the brotherhood, who was tending a 
flock of geese at the murmuring brook 
below. Some sleepy scouts took up the 
note, and soon the terrace above was alive 
with the bald friars in gray. It was evi- 
dent to all that the new comer was not a 
visitor from the city, as he had a servant 
and porters carrying his bed and basket ; it 
was clear too that he designed to pass the 
night with them. The abbot came down 
to receive me, and discovered from my 
accent as well as from my appearance 
that I was a foreigner. As I was the first 
barbarian to visit the place, unless per- 
haps Ricci had preceded me,I was an ob- 
ject of curiosity. The abbot, before tak- 
ing me to my dofmitory, led me over the 
establishment, which he informed me con- 
tains one thousand rooms. There was 
nothing of special interest, except the 
full sized images of Lien-tsi; «ne was of 
copper, covered with gold, a present from 
the emperor Kanghi; the other was of 
sandal wood. Before these, candles and 
incense are continually burning. A copy 
of the New Testament, which I had re- 
served for presentation here, was re- 
ceived, as also a few tracts, very favora- 
bly. Attention was paid to the address I 
made, and some questions asked, which 
showed more intelligence and _ interest 
than are commonly met with in such 
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places. The usual hour having arrived 
for the brethren to retire to rest, that is 
to say, when the poultry went to roost, [ 
was left alone to turn over Lien-tsi’s 
works at my leisure. By midnight I got 
through the thirty-six pamphlet-like vol- 
umes. The examination was sufficiently 
minute to satisfy me that they contained 
no evidence of the author having had his 
doctrines assailed by a Christian. The 
abbot had previously assured me that they 
contained nothing of the kind ; indeed, he 
then heard for the first time of the con- 
troversy, and evidently doubted what I 
told him respecting it. 

I was aroused by the bell at dawn, call- 
ing the four hundred monks to their ae- 
customed orisons, which took place in the 
refectory, and which consisted in silently 
swallowing several handfuls of rice, and 
some salted turnips as a relish. The ab- 
bot, High Class by name, then took me 
to the mortuary temple of the revered 
founder of the present establishment. It 
was in a grove, shaded by the largest spe- 
cimens of the funereal cypress I ever saw. 
Within the temple was a shrine and im- 
age of Lien-tsi, behind which was an 
imposing granite tope enclosing the corpse, 
which, according to rule, was in a sitting, 
meditative posture. An inscription im- 
plied that he was a transformed Buddha. 
On taking leave of High Class, he gave 
me, or rather sent after me, a large bun- 
dle of tracts containing more pages than 
I had left behind. 

Hard by the monastery, on the side of 
an umbrageous and beautifully terraced 
hill, are the mausolea of the brotherhood 
for receiving their ashes after cremation. 
In a copse is the furnace where that ope- 
ration is performed. Had the founder 
caused this practice to become general, 
it would have conferred a boon on the 
land. 


Hospital for domestic Animals. 


I next directed my steps to a portion 
of the grounds whence issued the bucolic 
sounds of yesterday. The tracts had in- 
formed me that, connected with the mon- 
astery, was an infirmary for domestic 
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animals, the establishment of which was 
the chief merit of Lien-tsi. That there 
were institutions of the kind in India, I 
knew; but I had never heard, and I sup- 
pose no one else had ever heard, of any- 
thing of the kind in China. Accustomed 
to see beggars dispossessing the dead of 
their graves for an abode, to see sickness 
unrelieved, to see the corpses of those who 
had died of famine putrefying or becom- 
ing the food of dogs, swine and vultures, 
I was not prepared for the exhibition that 
awaited me. My approach had been an- 
nounced to Fragrant Goodness, the gov- 
ernor of the hospital. He first led me 
through the bovine wards. Nineteen 
cows were there, for the most part such 
as had evidently performed all the Tabor 
of which they were capable ; others were 
in excellent condition; there was a num- 
ber of calves; also, ten buffaloes, pining 
for a wallow in some muddy pool. The 
most interesting ward was that for 
swine. It was the pride of Fragrant 
Goodness. Ile had assured me that. their 
disposition was dovelike; that no swine 
would jostle a fellow swine from the 


trough; but, as show children often fail - 


just when most is expected, so did these 
pets. From some misunderstanding or 
other, there was an excessive amount of 
discord; yet were they so obese that the 
« jostling” part of the story could be read- 
ily believed. 

What most astonished me was the scru- 
pulous cleanliness of every part of the 
establishment. No model farm could ex- 
cel it, particularly, the swinish depart- 
ment. 

Of other quadrupeds, there were but 
three sheep, one horse and one don- 
key, unless the dogs and cats were enu- 
merated ; but they were at large in the 
courts and garden. Of bipeds, there were 
seventy cocks and hens, forty ducks and 
eighty geese, all like other poultry, only 
fatter. Any one may send an animal to 
this institution for life, by paying down 
two dollars entrance fee. That sum is 
required merely to prevent imposition. It 
is a test to discover whether the patron’s 
commiseration is real. The subsequent 
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support of the animal is defrayed from 
the endowment fumd. The main object 
of the asylum is to save animals from the 
shambles. To a certain extent aged cat- 
tle are purchased by the benevolent, and 
sent hither to spend the rest of their days 
in ease. With regard to the other ani- 
mals, their support is a mere whim of 
some votary of Buddha, who aims to ac- 
quire merit by saving life. In every city 
there are pools, or portions of a river or 
canal, into which fishes are thrown for the 
same purpose. Within certain limits fish- 
ing is prohibited, that the animals may be 
secure if they restrict themselves to that 
spot. 

Having made the tour of the asylum, 
I asked to be shown to the place of sepul- 
ture for its deceased pensioners. The 
cemetery was a pit, fifty yards in circum- 
ference, lined with masonry and enclosed 
by a wall. It contained many carcases. 
The bones are collected once a year, aud 
interred at the foot of the hill, amidst all 
the pomp and circumstance of the Buddh- 
ist ritual. All the priests and many sub- 
scribers to the asylum attend, to give two 
paras that the defunct may have a favor- 
able metempsychosis. At sone distance up 
the hill is a place of burial for the feath- 
ered pensioners. They are thrown with- 
out ceremony into the small aperture of 
a large stone tomb. 


Specimens of Chinese Tracts. 


As the priests loaded me with tracts, it 
is but fair that they should be allowed to 
speak for themselves through their own 
pages ; but as monkish legends are always 
dull reading and monkish ethics seldom 
edifying, I shall quote sparingly. 

Here is a bit of casuisiry. “ Question. 
There are two men; one eats flesh, yet 
zealously worships Buddha; the other 
fasts and is a vegetarian, but does not 
worship Buddha ; which of them is least 
sinful? Answer. The one who worships 
Buddha is less blameworthy than the one 
who worships him not.” 

This accommodation to those who sur- 
render themselves to the guidance of the 
priests exhibits that supple sort of Catho- 
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licity, which, for extending its sway, will 
tolerate great latitude of conduct so 
long as fealty is paid to the sacerdotal 
power. 

The same spirit is shown in the exhor- 
tations to various classes of society. For 
example.—* To fishermen. You should 
say to yourself that fishes live in water 
and do not harm men. I am devising 
schemes to capture them for the market, 
in order to support my family. Yet have 
these fishes their kindred, and they teem 
with roe ; in killing them my sin is immea- 
surable. 
change your profession, it would be far 
better; but if you cannot do that, you 
must not (yourself’) kill fish, nor yet erabs, 
oysters or cockles; and you should con- 
stantly repeat the name of Buddha, sor- 
rowing for what you are at, and you 
should as you expect to see 
Buddha, that the beings which you are the 
means of depriving of life should be trans- 
formed, and obtain a most happy world, 
and finally become men.” 

Cooks are thus admonished. A cook 
should say to himself, “I am in this call- 
ing because in a former state of exist- 
ence I did not cultivate virtue. In this 
world I am now obliged to pluck and skin, 
to stew and roast things of life, which, 
though I may not myself have killed, is 
yet a great sin. Now if you are able to 
quit the business, it would be the best 
thing you could do; but if you are un- 
able to do that, you must be diligent in 
calling upon Buddha.” 

The above will serve as a specimen of 
the moral aliment provided for those who 
long for a better world than this. There 
is one couched in the same style addressed 
to procuresses, who should, if possible, 
quit their abominable arts ; but if they do 
not, they are to make amends by extra 
donations. The morals here inculeated 
are on a par with those which were ex- 
posed in “ Provincial Letters.” 

Before dismissing the Yunsi brother- 
hood, I must give one of their legends. 

During the Tang dynasty, in the reign 
of Teh-tsung (A. D. 780), in the district 
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of Ngan-fung, department of Sishau, there 
was one Mau Han, the son of Mau kin, 
whose wife Ne Chau bare him a son. 
This son had the head of a pig, the feet of 
a donkey, the ears of an elephant and the 
face ofa fish. Finding that his father was 
about to drown him, the monstrosity as- 
sumed the voice of a man and said, ‘Ina 
former state of existence I was an unbe- 
liever and an evil doer. This punish- 
ment has been inflicted upon me, because 
I borrowed from the Opening Primor- 
dal Monastery at Lauchau five hundred 
strings of cash and two pieces of linen, 
which I had failed to return. I now en- 
treat you, my father and mother, to nour- - 
ish me until I grow old enough to be sent 
to that monastery to make a recompense. 
So they kept him until he was seven years 
of age, when they sent him to the monas- 
tery to be a scullion in payment of the 
debt. He constantly flogged himself, ery- 
ing out, “ Pay the debt, you fraudulent 
debtor.” In a cut accompanying he is 
represented holding a broom in one hand 
and a dust pan in the other. The sheet 
tract which details the above contains 
what purports to be a word of warning 
from an emperor against imposing on 
priests. A score of authorities are also 
quoted, all holding up the retribution of 
Mau, the Fraudulent Debtor, as a cau- 
tien to those who attempt to overreach 
a priest. 


The Sz’ family—Chineso and Scripture 
Chronology. 


My journey back to Ningpo took me 
through the city of Shauhing, when I took 
occasion to repay some visits I had re- 
ceived from the Sz’ family, and whose ac- 
quaintance I had made at their home- 
stead many years ago. They are the de- 
scendants of Yu, the founder of the first 
Chinese dynasty, 2205 B.C. They keep 
the tomb of their ancestor. I again ex- 
amined their family register, and became 
strengthened in my belief of its accuracy. 
It has been doubted if the hill which is 
pointed out as the tomb of the great Yucan 
be really regarded as the place of inter- 
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ment. Since my visit, I have read in history 
that Chi Hwangte, who tried to destroy 
Confucianism by burning the books and 
slaying the literati, came to this place to 
sacrifice to the patriarchal emperor; so 
that twenty-one centuries ago this hill, 
Kwei ki, was regarded by government as 
it is now, the resting place of Yu the 
great. 

When pursuing my homeward journey 
the next day, I would have turned aside 
to look at the place which claims to have 
produced the earlier and greater emperor 
Yau, a contemporary of Abraham. ‘This 
is very apocryphal, although this district, 
Yuyau, is said to derive its name from him 
whom Confucius represents as the embo- 
diment of every moral excellence. While 
the encyclopedists attached undue im- 
portance to Chinese history and chrono- 
logy, for the object of invalidating the 
Mosaic record, there has been an error 
on the other side in making light of Chi- 
nese annals, by which we have been 
placed in a false position before the 
learned men of the land. The chrono- 
logy of the Scriptures as fixed by Usher 
is untenable; but by following that of 
the Septuagint, we can harmonize it 
with the well attested data of the Chi- 
nese. 

Shanghing, the ancient Kwe ki, Yu's 
last resting place, is situated midway be- 
tween the Tsientang and Changngo rivers, 
something more than twelve hours from 
either bank. On reaching the Changngo, 
I made inquiries about the Chang family, 
one of whose daughters, Ngo, gave name 
to the river. Chang, a fisherman, was 
drowned by the capsizing of his boat. 
Changngo in an agony of grief threw her- 
selfinto the stream. Subsequently, father 
and child were found floating arm in arm. 
At their place of interment mausolea have 
been erected, endowed by one of the most 
celebrated temples in that part of the 
country. Changngo is held up in history 
and by imperial edicts as a model of filial 
piety. She is now worshipped as the tu- 
telary goddess of that region. 
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GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. ONCKEN. 


In the Magazine for August, p. 299, the fact 
was announced, of the acknowledgment of 
the church in Hamburg by the authorities. 
In a more recent letter, Mr. Oncken has com- 
municated the same, in connection with 
thoughts and information which will interest 
the reader. 


Acknowledgment of the Church in 
Hamburg. 

Hamburg, June 7, 1858. — The friends 
of the German mission will learn with 
great satisfaction that the Lord has grant- 
ed us at last our heart's desire in reference 
to our position towards our Government. 
The Hamburg Senate presented us on the 
21st May with a concession, containing a 
formal recognition asa religious corpora- 
tion. Our chureh-books, which had been 
kept with great regularity, have been ac- 
knowledged as valid documents; and, 
what is more important to us is the fact 
that all our (strictly speaking) illegal 
marriages since 1848 have been legalized. 

Our Senate has acted most liberally in 
giving us the concession, and we have 
every reason to be not only satisfied, but 
to be very grateful to our heavenly Fa- 
ther for this new proof of his love. 

We have thus entered on a new era in 
our history, not only as a church, but as a 
mission—as the noble example of our 
Senate cannot but produce a salutary im- 
pression on other States in Germany. 

I trust also that this signal instance of 
God's goodness to us at Hamburg will be 
amighty impulse to rouse us to devote 
ourselves with renewed love and power to 
Christ and his cause. 


Thoughts on the Concession. 


To mourn with the sorrowful, and to 
rejoice with the joyful, are alike enjoined 
on the children of God. Gratefully do 
we bear testimony to the sympathy of 
English and American Christians with the 
church at Hamburg, during the “ night of 
weeping ” which has darkened her past 
history. But a “morning of joy” has 
come, and again we look to you for frater- 
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nal sympathy. The desired concession 
from our Senate has been granted us, en- 
abling us not only to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our conscience, 
but investing us with many rights and 
privileges. 

* This is of the Lord, and marvellous in 
our eyes!” The first to struggle with 
political and priestly oppression in our 
fatherland, the Lord has graciously caused 
the Baptist church in Hamburg also to be 
the first to be acknowledged by a German 
government. And all honor to Hamburg, 
which, though small among the states of 
Germany, will henceforth be pronounced 
great, as the pioneer of continental reli- 
gious liberty. 

‘The year 1848, with its memorable up- 
risings for freedom, was the period at 
which the hope of obtaining some religious 
rights, first suggested itself to the Baptist 
church here. From Frankfort, our Par- 
liament had sent forth a code of “ funda- 
mental rights,” on the basis of which we 
might well venture to raise a small fabric 
of privileges for ourselves. In those brief 
days of outspoken desires, we also inti- 
mated to the Senate our wish, or rather 
intention, henceforth, to have our mar- 
riages performed by Baptist ministers, and 
of keeping our own registers of births. 

In comparison with other demands 
made upon the Senate at that time, ours 
was modest. No answer was given to it ; 
and we, taking silence for consent, did 
not hesitate to act out our resolutions. 
And so long as our star of hepe was in 
the ascendant we feared no evil. But 
alas, how has it fallen! With the political 
re-action, our cords also appeared likely 
to be tightened, and soon the marriages 
which we had hoped would, in the course 
of events, be formally recognized, were 
according to law invalid. To have re- 
turned to the old system, would have 
been virtually ourselves to deny the valid- 
ity of the marriages of our brethren. And 
it was then we were fain humbly to crave 
the rights we had but lately boldly as- 
serted. 

Since that time nine years have elapsed 
— during which we could do nought but 
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commend our cause to the great and gra- 
cious Disposer of all human affairs. In 
the meanwhile we have enjoyed the favor 
of our Government, and have received 
repeated assurances of their confidence in 
us as loyal and peaceable citizens. And 
now finally confirmed by our Senate, May 
21, 1858, and announced in public pa- 
pers, we hold the concession which legal- 
izes our marriages and registrations, and 
empowers us as a corporation to hold 
landed property. 

Again we exclaim, “ Marvellous in our 
eyes!” Memory, revisiting the scenes of 
our former bonds and imprisonments, the 
gatherings in the “upper chamber,” or 
the midnight baptisms, — portrays a pic- 
ture that contrasts marvellously indeed 
with the concession of 1858. Can we for- 
get the saying of one of our governors, 
who vowed he would not lay his head in 
the grave until we were exterminated ? 
One of those of our foreign brethren too, 
who was once deputed to speak on our 
behalf to the Senate, will, hearing of the 
concession, remember his experience on 
that oceasion. “Sir,” said a Senator to 
him, “in pleading the cause of these 
people, you are not perhaps aware of their 
poverty, and socially unimportant posi- 
tion.” “ Pardon me,” was the reply, “ if 
T ask, have the Senate of Hamburg cer- 
tain laws of justice for the rich, and others 
for the poor ?” 

But now, when the precious boon is 
ours, we rejoice with trembling. With it 
we feel increased responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon us; and earnestly we desire that 
the concession may, under the divine bless- 
ing, become in our hands a link in that 
chain of events which is a response to the 
prayer of the church universal, “ Thy 
kingdom come.” 


Persecution in Prussia and Hanover. 


In the day of our prosperity, however, 
our thoughts cannot but revert to our less 
favored brethren; and heartily we reiter- 
ate the words of the Senator from whose 
hands we received the concession, “ May 
other German States soon follow.” 

With pain we think of a couple in 
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Biickeburg, who have long waited in vain 
for permission to be united either by their 
own or a Lutheran clergyman. From 
Prussia, too, the voice of lamentation still 
reaches us; and up to this time, our hopes 
in reference to religious toleration have 
been sadly disappointed. But our dear 
brethren are in nothing daunted by the 
threats, imprisonments, and fines to which 
they are called. One brother has been 
expelled from Konigsberg; another has 
recently been obliged to pay a fine of ten 
dollars for an offence committed five years 
ago. All public assemblies in Prussia are 
prohibited, without a permission from the 
local authorities. Occasionally, in spite of 
precaution, the prescribed number of hours 
in which the authorities must be cogni- 
zant of a proposed meeting, is not strictly 
adhered to, and this is made a ground of 
complaint against our brethren. Some- 
times, too, the local authorities, when all 
formalities have been observed, refuse 
their consent. But it is not this we com- 
plain of. The root of the evil is to be 
found in laws which admit of an interpre- 
tation so opposed to the essentials of liber- 
ty. And, until these are changed, our 
brethren will be exposed to the tyranny 
of the minor authorities. 

We are not, however, without hope. 
We remember the efforts put forth in be- 
half of religious liberty in Germany by 
our English brethren, and cannot doubt 
that the fruit will yet appear. Indeed, 
we are fain to believe, that “in a country 
abounding with high-minded and_intelli- 
gent men, the rights of conscience, and 
the entire compatibility of a generous tol- 
eration with the stability of social and 
civil institutions, will not be vindicated or 
asserted in vain.” 


The Church at Hamburg. 


We invite our readers to cross the 
threshold of the sanctuary with us, and 
glance at the inner condition of the 
church. An adherence to apostolic doc- 
trines and forms is found here; but that 
is in itself no pledge of a living Christian- 
ity. “Itis the Spirit that quickeneth ;” 
and far above all external blessings we 
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estimate the gifts of the Holy Spirit, who 
has hitherto kept alive the faith and zeal 
so much needed in our position as a mis- 
sion church. Besides Sunday and day 
schools, and many other plans of home 
usefulness, the church has forty preaching 
stations, at which services are regularly 
held by brethren from Hamburg. In the 
city itself the circulation of tracts and 
Scriptures is well attended to by the 
members, as well as by our two colpor- 
teurs. The latter find an interesting 
sphere of labor among the seamen and 
emigrants visiting our city. 


Labor for Emigrants. 


Of the latter, large numbers have been 
induced to attend at our chapel, so that 
we have found it expedient to hold special 
services for them. On the eve of their 
departure from their native land, clad in 
the costumes of their various countries, 
and often adorned with the badge of their 
creed, the rosary, it is touching to see these 
people listening for the first—perhaps the 
last time-—to the gospel. Their look of 
child-like eagerness tells that the story 
of redeeming love and mercy is new and 
strange to them; while their low obei- 
sance, each time the name of Jesus Christ 
is spoken, awakens the fear that they know 
no other than an external bowing of the 
knee before the name given for their sal- 
vation. 

As these people remain but a short time 
in our city, we cannot often see the fruits 
of our work. But it is “ not in vain in 
the Lord.” 

With tears of gratitude the Word of 
God is often received by emigrants. Many 
on being asked, “ Are you supplied with 
everything for your journey?” readily 
reply, “ Yes;” but alas, this does not in- 
clude the Bible. Happy are we, therefore, 
to be able to supply them with Bibles 
and Testaments. 

The additions to the church since the 
commencement of this year have been 
gratifying. We rejoice especially to see 
some of the young being filled by grace, 
to fill the places of those who, having 
borne the heat and labor of the day, 
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will ere long be gathered to their fa- 
thers. 

Our services on the Lord’s day are very 
numerously attended. Many hearers sat 
outside the house yesterday ; and as doubt- 
less many will attend who would not 
come before, Tcould fain wish at my dis- 
posal the means to enable me to raise a 
large chapel in this place. 

On Tuesday, June 3d, the church will 
hold a social meeting, in glad recognition 
of the goodness of God, to which they 
owe the concession, and unitedly to raise 
an Ebenezer to Him from whom cometh 
every “ good and perfect gift.” 


CHEROKEES. 
LETTER FROM MR. J. B. JONES. 


Review of the Quarter—Preachers’ Meeting. 


Cherokee, May 5, 1858. — During the 
quarter ending with March last, my time 
has, as usual, been chiefly occupied in 
preaching. The weather has been very 
unfavorable for large meetings. The 
waters have been high a great part of 
the time. I have been obliged to swim 
my horse across rivers at times, to reach 
my appointments. On one occasion I 
came to a little river so high that swim- 
ming was dangerous, and I was detained 
two days within eight miles of home, until 
the river fell. Perhaps, however, it was 
not altogether lost time, as I was probably 
as usefully engaged as if I had been at 
home. I stayed with a man whose daugh- 
ter L had baptized a few weeks before. 
He was a Methodist exhorter, but was 
dissatisfied with his church connection. 
We spent some time in examining the 
Scriptures, and he was confirmed in a 
previous determination to join the Bap- 
tists. At his request I appointed a two- 
days’ meeting at his house. ‘The meeting 
was largely attended, and he was received 
into our fellowship. He seems to be an 


active man, and holds meetings frequently. 
We hope he will do much good. 

In January we held a meeting at Dela- 
ware town, for the instruction of the 
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preachers in the northern part of the na- 
tion. The exercises began on Wednes- 
day, and continued until the following 
Monday. ‘The instruction of the preach- 
ers was only continued until Friday night. 
Saturday morning a large congregation 
had assembled, and preaching was com- 
menced. The attendance, which at the 
preacher’s meeting was at first small, con- 
tinued to increase, until all the brethren in 
that part of the country, not hindered by 
sickness, had come together, and all par- 
ticipated to some extent in the exercises 
of the meeting. The camps, or rather 
the houses at Delaware camp-ground, are 
so well fixed that they were quite habita- 
ble, even in January. We all lodged on 
the camp-ground, and spent the evenings 
as well as the days in the study of the 
Scriptures. These meetings have been 
quite common in the operations of this 
mission for many years. At them we 
have been accustomed to transact such 
business as is generally brought before 
Baptist Associations in the States. 


‘lhe Press — ‘‘ Cherokee Messenger.” 


At the close of this meeting the subject 
of starting the press was brought up for 
action. The old printing office was al- 
together unfit for use, and past repairing. 
We have been trying to build a new one, 
having borrowed money to pay for it, and 
the subject of the debt was brought up. 
Arrangements were made for each church, 
and two of the larger branches of churches, 
to pay ten dollars each. ‘This, together 
with what was formerly collected and the 
volunteer work that has been done, will, 
we think, complete the building. 

At this meeting it was determined to 
issue the first number of our paper in 
June next. Itistobe called “ The Cher- 
okee Messenger,” and is to be issued for 
the present, every alternate month. It 
will be in pamphlet form, about the size 
of the Missionary Magazine, and contain 
sixteen pages, besides a cover filled with 
printed matter. 

The paper is to contain translations from 
the Old Testament, re-translations from 
the New Testament, a'system of Geogra- 
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phy, commencing with the geography of 

the Holy Land, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 

any miscellaneous matter which it may be 

deemed proper to insert. 

Notes on the New Testament — Meeting at 
Flint. 

It is not without great misgivings that I 
have consented to prepare notes on the 
New Testament,—a work requiring learn- 
ing, judgment and piety. Though aware 
of my deficiency in every respect, yet in 
view of the palpable necessities of the case 
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and by the earnest solicitations of many 
brethren, I have been induced to under- 
take it. 

Another preachers’ meeting was held 
at Flint, in February, for the benefit of 
the brethren in the southern part of the 
country. It was very similar to that held 
at Delaware town the month previous. 
These meetings have been very useful, 
but the brethren have not manifested as 
much interest in those just passed as on 
former occasions. 


MISCE 


LLANY. 


FIRST PROTESTANT EFFORTS FOR 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF CHINA. 
To the politician, the philosopher, the 

philanthropist, China is an inviting theme. 

The early civilization, the vast population, 

and the seclusion of the empire from in- 

tercourse with the rest of the world, 
present China as a study that demands, 
and will repay, the best attention of en- 
lightened minds. 

We propose in this brief paper to give 

a few particulars concerning the attempt 

begun about half a century ago, by Chris- 

tians in Great Britain, to send the gospel 
to the land of Sinim. 


Commencement — Morrison and Milne. 


About the year 1804, the attention of 
the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society was turned to the empire of China 
asa field of missionary labor. At that 
time, Robert Morrison, a young man born 
in the county of Northumberland, the son 
of a Scotchman, was a missionary stu- 
dent. He was appointed to China as his 
field of labor. ‘The specific object of his 
mission was thus brietly described,—“ To 
acquire the Chinese language, and translate 
the sacred Scriptures;” and the plan, if 
pian it could be called, was to go to China, 
and, if permitted to remain, quietly to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the language, and 
then to proceed to a translation of the 
Scriptures. What should next be done 
could not then be foreseen. 

The directors were happy in the choice 


of their first missionary to China. Te 
possessed eminent qualifications for his 
arduous mission. Patient, self-denying, 
devoted, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, he was just the man to labor and 
wait and pray, without any fear or mis- 
giving as to the ultimate issue. Morrison 
was obliged to go out by way of America ; 
and when at New York, a merchant, with 
whom he had to transact some business, 
said—* Young man, do you expect to be 
able to convert the idolaters of China?” 
“No, sir,” replied he; “but I believe 
God can.” 

In the course of a few years Robert 
Morrison was joined by William Milne, 
a native of Aberdeenshire, a man of 
kindred spirit. It is related of young 
Milne, that when a mere child, he learned 
by heart the sixth chapter of Isaiah, at 
the request of a good woman who loved 
the boy. Ife wondered at the faith of 
him who said, at the call of God, * Here 
am I, send me;” and when the call came 
to himself to join Morrison in China, he 
said, “ Here am I, send me!” and he 
went. 

These two men labored together in cor< 
dial and unbroken harmony till the death 
of Milne. The mission was subsequently 
strengthened by the addition of other la- 
borers from time to time, down to the 
present day ; and America as well as Eu- 
rope has contributed her quota to the 
band of Chinese missionaries. Scotland 


has had her full share in this from the be- 
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ginning ; and, at the present time, several 
of her devoted sons are laboring in the 
cause of China’s evangelization. 

Our limits will not suffice to give de- 
tails of the Anglo-Chinese college found- 
ed by Morrison and Milne, of Morrison's 
Chinese Dictionary, printed at the ex- 
pense of the East India Company — of 
the printing and circulation of Chinese 
tracts, periodicals, translations, and other 
means suited to instruct a reading people ; 
and all bearing more or less directly on 
the Christianizing of the empire. This 
was an enterprise in which many hearts 
and hands united, and to which multi- 
tudes of Christians have contributed their 
gifts and offerings and prayers. Suflice 
it to say, that ofall the efforts, primary or 
collateral, connected with the Chinese 
mission, whether carried on at Canton, 
the only spot within the empire at first 
accessible, or elsewhere beyond its boun- 
daries, not one of them has been in vain 
in the Lord. 


Retrospect of the first ten Yoars. 


In Dr. Milne’s retrospect of the first 
ten years of the Protestant Mission in 
China, he thus records an important 
event in the annals of the mission : — 
“Mr. Morrison had now, by his own in- 
dividual labors, brought the translation of 
the New Testament to aclose. It was 
finished and revised in the end of the year 
1813.” This was an achievement which 
Christian men had ardently wished for, 
and then rejoiced over; and, as a com- 
mencement of the work of Chinese evange- 
lization, it is impossible to attach to it too 
great importance. The news gladdened 
the hearts of many thousands of Christians 
at home, who offered up their most cor- 
dial thanks to God for preserving the 
translator’s life to finish the work, and 
their most fervent prayers for his future 
success. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society had already granted five hundred 
pounds towards the expense of the mis- 
sion, and this was the first only of many 
similar and larger grants in following 
years, as the great work of translating 
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and printing the entire Scriptures pro- 
ceeded. 
Translations of the Scriptures. 

The generosity of private Christians 
was also drawn forth to aid in this sacred 
enterprise. One gentleman in Canton 
gave to Dr. Morrison a thousand Spanish 
dollars towards the work in which he was 
engaged. The principal part of this sum 
was devoted to the printing of a duodeci- 
mo edition of the Chinese New Testa- 
ment. This was in 1814. The transla- 
tion of the Old ‘Testament was proceeded 
with as soon as the New Testament was 
completed; and in due time that great 
task was also accomplished. Portions of 
this version were put in circulation as 
soon as they left the press, so that the 
missionaries lost no time in issuing these 
leaves of the tree which were for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 

It ought not to be forgotten that Dr. 
Marshman, of the Serampore mission, 
also made a version of the Scriptures in 
the Chinese language, and that the late 
Mr. Gutzlafl, who was a very eminent 
Chinese scholar, likewise made a version, 
using a dialect supposed to adapt it pecu- 
liarly to certain classes of the people. 
These versions, with other helps, have 
been of the greatest advantage to the mis- 
sionaries now in the field, and who, some 
years ago, finished a most careful and 
thorough revision of the entire Chinese 
Scriptures. No one was more sensible 
than Dr. Morrison himself that his trans- 
lation, being a first attempt, was defective 
in point of style; and from time to time, 
he was making corrections on idiom and 
expression, to be adopted in future edi- 
tions. So important was the improve- 
ment of the version considered to be, that 
the Bible Society passed a resolution “ re- 
questing the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society to take the necessary 
steps for procuring a revision of Dr. Mor- 
rison’s work, with the understanding that, 
of a version thus revised, and duly acere- 
dited, all the reasonable expenses should 
be defrayed by the Bible Society.” This 
resolution bears date December, 1836. 
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It is scarcely possible for those who are 

not personally conversant with the anx- 
ious and responsible toil of a translator of 
the Scriptures, to understand the amount 
of patient, plodding study and re- 
search and consultation involved in the 
work; and of all versions of the Serip- 
tures, surely the Chinese will be admitted 
to be at once the most important and the 
most difficult. Great, therefore, should 
be our joy that the work is pone. To God 
be all the praise ! 

The cost of the first production of these 
versions far exceeds what some may ima- 
gine. The charges for printing an edition 
of the Acts of the Apostles alone at first 
amounted to half-a-crown a copy. Dr. 
Milne, in recording this fact, says, “ A 
complete New Testament (blocks not 
reckoned) can now be afforded by the 
mission for that sum.” But such is the 
reduction of price, by the use of metal 
types, and by cheaper modes of working, 
that seven copies of the New Testament 
can now be furnished for the sum that 
one would have cost forty years ago. 


A Work requiring Patience. 


It is impossible, in so brief an outline 
as this must necessarily be, to go into fur- 
ther details; but every portion of the his- 
tory of the efforts to evangelize China is 
pregnant with instruction. The first mis- 
sionaries were men of indomitable cour- 
age, and of untiring zeal; and it is re- 
markable how little there was about them 
of romance or of sanguine expectation of 
speedy results. Of this, Milne’s History 
of the First Ten Years of the Protestant 
Mission in China supplies many striking 
proofs. The closing sentences of that 
work are to this effect: “We have no 
doubt of the final triumph of the gospel 
over Mohammedanism and all the Pagan 
religions of China. But we cannot allow 
ourselves to suppose that this will be the 
work of one or two, or five ages. In 
thinking of success, our wishes and our 

judgment are at variance; the former 
_ impatient to see China and this archipel- 
ago actually evangelized, and the latter 
telling us that much labor, and many in- 
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struments are yet wanted — that several 

generations of time must roll away, and 
that we shall be long dead, and our bones 
and flesh undistinguishable from the mass 
of our mother earth, before this glorious 
event can take place. Yet ‘we plough 
in hope,’ knowing that our labor shall not 
be in vain in the Lord.” 

In the copy of the work before us, in 
the margin opposite to the words now 
quoted, another missionary long ago wrote 
words to this effect: —“ They may be 
wrong who expect to see China soon con- 
verted; they too may be wrong who tell 
us that several generations must pass be- 
fore the desired consummation.” “ One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” The 
Israelites of old “ tempted the Lord” by 
doubting his power, saying, “Can God 
furnish a table in the wilderness?” Ps. 
Ixxvili. 19. We also may sin by “ limit- 
ing the Holy One of Israel,” and ought 
to abstain from the reckless utterance of 
opinion as to the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath reserved in His 
own power. 


The first Convert. 


Dr. Milne had the happiness, in 1815, 
to receive the first Chinese convert, and, 
in the following year, when at Malacca, 
another. This was Leang-a-fah, or as 
Dr. Milne writes the name, Leang Kung 
Fah. That convert was then in his thirty- 
third year, and survived till a few years 
ago, when he died, upwards of threescore 
and ten years of age. Ile was a consist- 
ent, humble, and highly-honored servant 
of Christ — useful and honored, we may 
well call him, when it is known that a 
tract, which he wrote and distributed 
among his countrymen, was the means 
of first turning the attention of Hung Seu 
Tsuen, the famous leader of the recent 
insurrection in China to the Christian 
doctrine. Some twenty years ago, Leang- 
a-fah distributed copies of his little work 
to the candidates for literary honors at 
one of the triennial examinations, and the 
personage in question, being among the 
candidates, received a copy. low must 
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the heart of the evangelist have rejoiced 
with trembling, when he witnessed the 
heavings of that mortal earthquake which 
was overturning the stereotyped forms of 
Chinese superstition, and tumbling the 
idols of his forefathers from their seats ! 
He had often lamented with tears his 
want of success in converting the souls of 
his countrymen to Christ. “ TheChinese,” 
he says in one of his letters, “are glued 
fast to ten thousand forms of idols; the 
root is deep and the stem strong. To 
eradicate it suddenly will not be easy. 
I can only study the truth, practise 
it, and set an example that will move 
men’s hearts, praying the Most High 
Lord to convert them.” — Medhurst’s 
China, p. 279. 

The convulsed state of China for the 
last ten years, and the dislocation of bonds 
which tied together the parts of the vast 
and incongruous mass, seem to portend 
not merely a change of dynasty, but a re- 
volution in the policy of the empire, and 
a new relation between it and the rest of 
the world. Canton is now in the posses- 
sion of the British and French forces 
combined ; and whatever be the immedi- 
ate result of the present hostilities, it is 
impossible that things can be restored to 
their ancient condition. China, once 
opened to commercial enterprise, can 
never be shut again; and as the Bible 
is already widely disseminated through 
the length and breadth of the land, it can- 
not be kept out. Who can tell but that 
these revolutions and disturbances may, 
under the controlling providence of God, 
act as a moral ploughshare to turn up the 
soil of the Chinese heart, and prepare it 
for the better reception of the truth ? 

The duty of Christians is plain. We 
cannot be wrong in pouring in, with all 
possible promptitude, copies of the Word 
of God, following up that precious seed, 
sown broadcast over the land, with prayer, 
that He, whose word it is, may prosper it 
abundantly. Missionaries, of course, in 
ever increasing numbers, will be required 
to go into that vast field. The training 
of native agents; the instruction of con- 
verts ; the superintendence of missionary 
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operations; and the direction and control 
of the enterprise, for many years to come, 
will devolve upon missionaries. Of these 
there are now in the Chinese field a number 
of excellent and devoted men, and others 
are preparing to join them. As the first 
two Chinese missionaries were a Scotchman 
and the son of a Scotchman, Britain is still 
fairly represented by the men at present 
on the field ; and nothing can be more in 
harmony with every right feeling, and 
every holy purpose, than that England 
and Scotland and America should shake 
hands over the hallowed and combined 
effort now making for the evangelization 
of China. 


Nature of the Efforts used. 


This brief sketch of the first Protestant 
efforts to introduce the gospel into China 
has necessarily given special prominence 
to the translation and printing of the 
Scriptures in the strange language of that 
people. Little has been said of the direct 
preaching of the gospel, and few indeed 
were the converts to the faith of Christ, 
to cheer the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of the first missionaries. ‘The course 
of those devoted men was determined by 
the necessities of the case. Morrison had 
to acquire the language, as it were by 
stealth, and had to shun rather than court 
publicity for many years. The restric 
tions under which all foreigners at Can- 
ton—the only spot then accessible—were 
placed, precluded the possibility of an 
evangelist going among the people as a 
preacher. At the same time the univer- 
sal use of letters, and the reading habits 
of the people, gave tenfold importance 
to the translation of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and to teaching by means of the 
press. A deep and strong foundation was 
thus laid for future missionaries to build 
upon; and, accordingly, now that there 
more freedom is enjoyed, and China may 
be entered at various points, the mission- 
aries now there are preachers and teach- 
ers — expounding the word, and refer- 
ring to the Chinese Bible in the hands 
of the people, as their warrant and au- 
thority — their text-book and directory. 
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The work then is begun, but only be- 
gun; and if, in the first half-century of 
Christian effort in China, so much progress 
has been made, and so fair a prospect of 
future prosperity opened, we may well 
“thank God, and take courage.” 

The Protestant churches have now sent 
about four hundred devoted men and wo- 
men to disseminate the gospel in that em- 
pire. Of these, nearly one-half have 
been ordained ministers of the gospel ; 
several have been medical missionaries. 
The others have been the wives of mis- 
sionaries, or unmarried ladies, nearly all 
of whom have been engaged directly in 
the work of education, or in other mis- 
sionary duties. These servants of Christ 
have been sent forth from more than 
twenty different Societies or Boards ; and 
so the Evangelical church, in all its see- 
tions, has engaged in this work with a 
zealous spirit and with a united heart; 
and the representatives of Protestant 
Christianity in China have wrought cor- 
dially and harmoniously, rejoicing in each 
other’s success, and sympathizing in their 
common trials and diiliculties. 

We are then warranted to say, that 
there has been a good beginning of Bible 
and missionary work in China. Enough 
has been already seen to call forth thanks- 
giving, and to stimulate to future effort ; 
and if the work so auspiciously begun is 
conducted with adequate zeal, wisdom, 
patience, and boldness, there is much 
to inspire hope, that amidst the agi- 
tations and revolutions that now con- 
vulse the empire, the kingdom that can- 
not be moved will be gradually set up 
there, and that in God's appointed time 
China too shall be a bright diadem in 
the Redeemer’s crown! — News of the 
Churches. 


HISTORY OF MISSIONS IN SOUTH 
TRAVANCORE, 


Travancore is the name given to asmall 
kingdom stretching along the southern 
portion of the western coast of India. 
From a small fort, a few miles east of cape 
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Comorin, its boundary line runs along 
the range of the western Ghauts, at an 
average distance of forty miles from the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, and having 
traversed a distance of about 175 miles in 
a north-westerly direction, suddenly bends 
towards the west, and makes its exit 
along the Periar river in the ocean, which 
forms its western boundary. Within 
these ocean and mountain borders there is 
included the small province of Cochin, 
which has a native government distinct 
from Travancore; and after this deduc- 
tion there remains an area of about 6500 
square miles, which forms the kingdom of 
Travancore. 

There is a legend which seems to indi- 
eate that the land now occupied by the 
kingdoms of Travancore and Cochin, to- 
gether with a small portion of territory 
north of the former, was once submerged 
by the ocean; and the legend states that 
the recession of the sea was owing to the 
penances and prayers of a hero, who, as 
an atonement for past guilt, bestowed the 
land thus acquired on the brahmins. 
There may be a foundation of truth in 
this. It is certain that the brahmins are 
a highly favored class in Travancore, and 
a class exerting a very powerful influence 
on the rajah and higher native oflicers, 
and of course, through them on the king- 
dom in general. 

Though the brahminical religion has 
been for a long period the acknowledged 
religion of the state, and the rajahs have 
been most rigid in their practice of the 
multiplied forms and ceremonies of idol- 
atry, under the guidance, not to say the 
bidding, of the brahmins, the preaching of 
the truth of the gospel in Travancore has 
been attended with a success not merely 
apparent, but real, unparalleled in any 
other part of India, except in the neigh- 
boring province of ‘Tinnevelly. 

The first marked success accompanying 
the publication of the gospel, both in 


‘Tinnevelly and Travancore, appears to 


have been the result of the efforts of earn- 
est native Christians, who had received 
the truth from Swartz, Kohlhoff, and 
others of that sacred band who have 
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gone to their reward, but who were for 
some years the messengers of peace 
through Christ in the neighborhood of 
Tanjore. 

Early in the present century, about the 
year 1805, an ascetic was seen at the door 
of the church at Tanjore, listening to a 
discourse delivered by the missionary, Mr. 
Kohlhoff. He had been on pilgrimage to 
the sacred shrine at Chillumbrum, and 
was returning homeward to Myladi, a 
small town in Travancore, dissatisfied with 
the results of his penances and toils, and 
increasingly disgusted with the emptiness, 
folly, and impurity of the brahminical 
system. He was ready to listen to the 
pure, elevating, and satisfying doctrines 
of Christ, and his conviction of the truth 
of Christianity, arising from the instrue- 
tion he received during his stay at Tan- 
jore, was so strong, that he renounced 
idolatry, embraced Christianity, and re- 
ceived baptism. After this he proceeded 
to Myladi, and there, both by his words 
and his example, showed the power of 
Christian truth. At his solicitation Mr. 
Ringeltaube, a missionary connected with 
the London Missionary Society, who was 
waiting for the guidance of Providence to 
a field of labor, was sent to Travancore 
about the year 1805. 

The favor shown and the assistance 
rendered to Mr. Ringeltaube by Col. 
Macaulay, then British Resident in Tra- 
vancore, exerted a powerful interest on 
the native mind, and the consequence was, 
that many of the lower classes made a 
profession of Christianity. These, while 
they might to a limited extent have rec- 
ognized the great superiority of Chris- 
tianity to the religion of their fathers, felt 
that protection from the oppression of the 
powerful and wealthy, as well as other 
temporal advantages, might result from 
their connecting themselves with the re- 
ligion of the British. Though the major- 
ity of the early adherents to Christianity 
may have been influenced by inferior mo- 
tives, there were some who from the first 
received Christianity in the love of its 
truth and its Author, and even of the 
larger class, many, by the blessing of 
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God on the instruction given, assumed 
by degrees a higher position than that 
of time-servers, and maintained their 
connection with Christians because of 
the excellence of the religion they pro- 
fessed. 

The classes which became the earlier 
professed followers of Christ in South 
Travancore were the same which now 
form the great majority of the Christian 
population there. These classes are two, 
with only a small exception. The higher 
class is that of the Shanars—a simple peo- 
ple, engaged in husbandry, but especially 
in the culture of the palmyra tree, which 
forms their principal source of livelihood 
during the year. The lower class is that 
of the Pariars, who, until 1855, were not 
as a people free subjects, like the Shanars, 
but were field and farm slaves, regarded, 
both by slaveholders and the law of the 
country, as property which might be 
bought or sold. 

Myladi, the earliest station of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in Travancore, 
stands in a central position in the Nager- 
coil district, and the greater part of the 
land north of Myl4di and Nagercoil is 
occupied in the rice cultivation ; and most 
of the villages there whose sites are laid 
down in the map contain many Pariar in- 
habitants, and in these many chapels for 
Christian worship have been erected, the 
attendants at which are chiefly of that 
class. 

On the other hand, the strip of land 
lying between the sea and the main road 
from cape Comorin, running to the north- 
west, is too high to allow of the irrigation 
necessary for the culture of rice, the staff 
of life of the natives of India, and is toa 
great extent covered with topes, or 
groves, of palmyra trees, among which 
are to be found a few fields used for a 
cultivation requiring less moisture than 
the rice plant. Most of the inhabitants 
of this southern strip of land are Shan- 
ars, many of whom now attend at the 
chapels, which are very numerous in that 
district. 

The ancestral religion of the Shanar 
and Pariar Christians was demonolatry — 
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a form of worship which, while it is trace- 
able to the same tendency of human na- 
ture which originated and constructed the 
brahminical system of idolatry, is quite 
distinct from it. 

Most of the early Travancore Chris- 
tians, and many of those who now form 
the congregations, in times of disease or 
impending calamity, formerly prostrated 
themselves under the deep shade of a 
wide-spreading banian-tree, before hide- 
ous images of supposed powerful and de- 
structive beings, making offerings and 
vows to appease the demons’ wrath and 
secure deliverance from some painful or 
dreaded infliction; while others were 
wanderers under the dark and delusive 
system of Popery, without even a glim- 
mer of true Christian light, and putting 
a vain trust in the fancied efficacy of 
empty forms. 

Among these victims of error and 
priesteraft, the eccentric but earnest mis- 
sionary, Mr. Ringeltaube, labored for 
twelve years; and during that time bap- 
tized many, collected numerous congre- 
gations, especially in the southern part of 
the Nagercoil district, and built several 
substantial chapels, some of which remain 
in use to this day. 

He was followed by other missionaries, 
and by them the missionary centre was 
changed from Myladi to Nagercoil ; and 
the operations of the London Missionary 
Society were extended to Quilon, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from cape Comorin. 

These men of God labored far away 
from the observation of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, struggling against the ignorance 
and prejudice of the people, and the va- 
ried and annoying opposition of those in 
power, and by their ministry the number 
of professing Christians greatly increased. 

By the schools which they opened, by 
the Christian organization which they es- 
tablished, and the suggestions and aid they 
offered in secondary matters, the native 
Christians gradually improved in knowl- 
edge, order, and habits ; and the traces 
of their long and persevering efforts are 
now most distinctly to be seen in the dress 
and habitations, the general deportment 
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and desire after education of many, as 
well as in the advanced position in intel- 
ligence and moral character occupied by 
many of the Travancore Christians of the 
present day, when compared with that 
of their degraded, filthy, and devil-fear- 
ing ancestors. 

For some years there have been sta- 
tions, forming centres of action, all along 
the line of country occupied by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in Travancore. 
These are at the present time seven in 
number, viz., James Town, Nagercoil, 
Santhapuram, Neyoor, Pareychaley, Tre- 
vandrum, and Quilon. At these stations, 
besides numerously attended day schools, 
there are boarding schools for boys and 
girls, and at Nagercoil there is a seminary 
for the education of young men for the 
work of Christian teachers and school- 
masters, and a printing press employed 
in producing a Christian literature for the 
people. 

Around these stations are numerous 
villages, in which Christian congregations 
attend worship every Sabbath, and day 
schools for boys and girls are in regular 
operation. 

Within the whole area from cape Com- 
orin to Quilon, including a small district 
in Tinnevelly, bordering on Travancore, 
there are, under the superintendence of 
six missionaries, 18,000 professing Chris- 
tians, 2000 members of Bible classes, 800 * 
church members, 6000 boys, and 1100 
girls in schools. 

Thus the work of the servants of God 
in this interesting field of Christian labor 
has not been in vain. Amidst numerous 
disappointments and fears, they bore the 
burden and heat of the day. Though the 
earlier laborers are removed from these 
scenes, the work is carried on by others, 
by whom, as well as by a large number 
of native teachers who have been raised 
up and trained, Christ is exhibited in 
the glory of his saving power and love 
to the Christians and heathens around, 


* According to the latest returns, these num- 
bers, both as to the church members and 
scholars, are considerably understated.—Ep. 
Miss. Chron. 
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and they have the high and holy pleas- 
ure of knowing that many have received 
Christ, and are walking humbly with 
God. 

May the Lord of the harvest inspire 
many to give themselves to his work in 
the vast territory of India; and may the 
love of Christ constrain all his people to 
devote themselves, their property, their 
influence, and their prayers to the exten- 
sion of that kingdom which shall have no 
end.—London Miss. Chron. 


MISSIONARIES PARTING 
CHILDREN. 


WITH THEIR 


Since the day when the late Mrs. Comstock, 
of the Arracan mission, parting from her chil- 
dren, uttered the memorable words,—as she 
brought them, as it were, to the altar of sacri- 
fice,—“ O Jesus, I do this for Thee,"—many 
a scene, equally touching, doubtless, has tran- 
spired. Alluding to such scenes, a mission- 
ary of the American Board in India, under 
date of January, 1858, writes as follows in 
the “ Journal of Missions.”’ 

Dibble, in his “ Thoughts on Missions,” 
when speaking of “ Trials to be met,” thus 
alludes to a topic of the greatest  inter- 
est to the hearts of missionary parents. 
“Tt is clear that there are, on the one hand 
very strong reasons for sending children 
home, and on the other hand very strong 
objections to such a course. Missionaries, 
then, are reduced to a very trying dilem- 
ma. Whichever course they choose, it is 
equally distressing. Whichever way they 
turn, they find enough to rend their hearts 
with anguish. There are two cups, mixed 
indeed with different ingredients, but 
equally bitter, one of which they must 
drink. Their only comfort is to look up- 
ward, pour their sorrows into the ear of 
God, and east their cares on Him who 
eareth for them. This is a trial, the sting 
of which cannot be appreciated except by 
those who have felt it. It is by far the 
greatest trial of the missionary, and pro- 
bably greater than all his other trials com- 
bined. The pain of leaving one’s kindred 
and country is*nothing compared with it.” 

A venerable missionary, who has been 
in the field about thirty-five years, speaks 
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of his experience as follows: “ O that 
parting day! My soul has it fresh in 
memory. We had sent off one, but this 
was our last and our all. Mission trials 
began then, and since that time they have 
never ceased to be. Many at home know 
nothing, and young missionaries very little, 
of missionary trials; and what is more 
grievous to those who have to go through 
the war, the very want of knowledge de- 
prives them of the power of sympathy, so 
that the missionary, the expatriated and 
bereft missionary, is generally left to bear 
his own burden. And yet the parents 
suffer but very little compared with the 
child. With their years, and hopes, and 
experience, they can reason against doubt, 
hope against fear, cast their burdens on 
One whom they have learned to trust and 
to adore, and get comfort and support by 
day and by night. It is not so with the 
lad whom the mother thus casts “ under one 
of the shrubs, seating herself a good way 
off.” The water in his bottle is often spent, 
and he lifts up his voice to Him who al- 
ways listens to hear. I say it is the ex- 
patriated orphan child, who is called to 
bear the keenest part of missionary trials; 
and those who cannot understand this, 


_ have yet to learn a great lesson on this 


great subject.” 

In Jatlna, Ceylon, the parents of a dar- 
ling child in his eighth year, not long 
since, went with him to the native vessel 
which was to take him away, in the charge 
of another missionary. When the dear 
boy was in the boat, and found that he 
was really to be torn away from those 
most dear to him on earth, he threw out 
both arms and cried, “ O, Iean’t go! I can’t 
* But there was no alternative. The 
boat sailed away with the child, and the 
sorrowing parents returned to their home 
and their work, their crushed hearts find- 
ing relief in prayers and tears, and in the 
sympathy of the Saviour. 

These facts are not given to show that 
the missionary work is trying above all 
others; much less to indicate that mission- 
aries are not happy in their labors and 
sacrifices, for they are a peculiarly happy 
and joyful people. But they are present- 
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ed to let the friends of missions know how 
missionary parents feel in the trial of 
parting with those whom God has given, 
sometimes not to meet them again on 
earth, and often not for long, long years. 
They are stated, also, in the hope that at 
least some Christians in America may be 
led to pray for, and sympathize with, such 
children ; craving of God that when they 
are thus virtually left orphans, “ forsaken 
of father and mother,” Ie will, in special 
mercy, “take them up,” shield them in 
the hour of temptation, preserve them 
when in trouble and danger, comfort them 
when lonely and sad, and above all, train 
them for his service, and to fill the places 
of their parents when they shall lie low in 
the dust. 


REY. JUSTUS H. VINTON. 


Rev. Justus H. Vinton was born at 
Willington, Con., in the year 1806. He 
was hopefully converted at the age of 
eleven years, and admitted by baptism to 
the church in Ashford, Con. He entered 
the Institution at Hamilton, N. Y., in the 
year 1826, and was appointed a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Board, Sept. 
10, 1832. Mr. and Mrs. Wade being at 
that time in the United States, together 
with a Burman and Karen assistant, the 
departure of Mr. Vinton was delayed ; 
and, together with several other mission- 
aries under appointment, he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Burman and Karen 
languages. Le sailed from Boston July 
2, 1834, in the ship Cashmere, bound to 
Amherst. Messrs. Wade, Howard, Com- 
stock, Osgood and Vinton, with their 
wives, Miss Gardner, and the two native 
assistants, sailed in the same vessel. He 
arrived at Amherst Dec. 8, 1834, after a 
passage of 157 days. He had been de- 
signated to labor in the Karen department, 
and continued the study of the language 
during his voyage. On account of the 
death of Miss Cummings the station at 
Chummerah, ninety miles above Maul- 
main, had, for a few months been va- 
cant. Mr. Vinton proceeded thither, and 
reached the station Jan. 6, 1835, when he 
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was welcomed by the church and the vil- 
lages with much joy. THis time was de- 
voted to preaching, reading the Scriptures 
publicly, and visiting the neighboring vil- 
lages, carrying the message of salvation, 
Sometimes he visited as many as six ina 
day, and was everywhere cordially re- 
ceived. A school was commenced in 
the rainy season with twenty scholars, 
baptism was administered to several con- 
verts, and there were many applicants. 
In 1836 he visited Balu island, a new 
station nearly opposite Maulmain, and 
proceeded afterwards to Newville and 
Bootah, two or three days’ journey up 
the Attaran. During the whole dry sea- 
son he travelled in the jungle and along 
the water courses, knowing no home but 
the mission boat. After returning from 
these exhausting labors, he suffered an 
attack of jungle fever, which greatly en- 
dangered his life. In September of this 
year he engaged in an extensive tour 
along the Rangoon and Irrawadi rivers, 
in campany with Messrs. Abbott and 
Howard, in the course of which 178 Ka- 
rens were baptized—eleven of them being 
headmen over villages. 

Ilis time was divided between preach- 
ing and superintending the work of in- 
struction at Maulmain in the rainy season, 
and travelling in the dry. 

In 1842 he visited the regions inhabited 
by the Karens around Rangoon, by whom 
he was earnestly besought to remain. His 
mission, however, was rather to go from 
place to place, proclaiming “ the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” At the close of 
1846, there were eighteen stations which 
he visited, extending north and south from 
Maulmain 140 miles, embracing fifteen 
churches and branch churches and 673 
members. 

On account of the health of his wife, 
Mr. Vinton left Maulmain in November 
1847, for a temporary sojourn in his na- 
tive land. In July, 1850, he embarked 
again for the field of his toils, and resumed 
his labors in January, 1851. 

In the spring of 1851, Mr. Vinton re- 
moved from Maulmain to Rangoon, and 
was welcomed by the Karens from all 
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quarters, both heathen and Christian. 
His time was fully occupied in preaching. 
A remarkable ingathering of converts fol- 
lowed, commencing in July, and for six 
months the baptismal waters were visited 
nearly every Sabbath. 

In the year 1853, after the Karens 
were freed from the yoke of Burman 
tyranny, a school of unprecedented num- 
bers clustered around Mr. Vinton at 
Kemendine. Of these pupils he had 
the general superintendence; but his 
chief work was preaching and gathering 
in the converts. The number baptized 
in twenty months was 441. He extend- 
ed his labors also to the fields north of 
Rangoon, as far as Donabew. 

In August, 1856, Mr. Vinton resigned 
his connection with the Missionary Union, 
but continued to labor in the same cause. 
On the 23d of March, 1858, he returned 
from a long missionary tour, during the 
last two days of which he was particularly 
exposed to a scorching sun. Ile was much 
exhausted, and an attack of fever came 
on. No apprehension of a fatal termi- 
nation was cherished until the evening 
before his death, which occurred on March 
31st. “ He died peacefully, and with the 
assurance of the preciousness of Christ, 
in the presence of all the members of the 
mission and many of the native disciples. 
On the following day, his remains were 
followed to the grave by the Commission- 
er of Pegu, and alarge number of friends 
and citizens.” 

“ All feel,” says Mr. Stevens, “that br. 
Vinton was a hard worker, and an able 
and successful missionary. All feel too, 
that we have lost to the mission and to the 
world a man of faith and prayer. 4le 
possessed unusual mental activity and in- 
domitable perseverance, and was wholly 
consecrated to the work in which he was 
engaged.” With the exception of the 
brief period of his visit to the United 
States, the whole twenty-three years of his 
missionary life were devoted to the Sgau 
Karens. “ No man was capable of per- 
forming a larger amount of very hard work, 
and his heart never failed to prompt him 
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to do his utmost for the spiritual good of 
the people with whom he was identified. 
In his purely missionary work he was as 
successful as he was laborious. He at- 
tempted great things, and in that sphere 
he achieved great things.” 


RETURN OF MR. JOHNSON—DEATH OF 
MRs. ASHMORE. 


Mr. Johnson, of the Hong Kong mis- 
sion, arrived in this couytry in the Van- 
derbilt, from Southampton, Aug. 2, in 
good health. Mrs. Ashmore, of the Siam 
mission, died on the passage home, May 
19, and was buried at sea. Iler two sur- 
viving children reached Boston Aug. 3, 
in the care of Mr. Johnson. 


DONATIONS. 
REcE!IVED IN JULY, 
Maine. 


Thomaston, 2nd, ch., Asa Per- 
kins tr., 650; a friend 3; Rock- 
land, 2nd ch., Mrs. Ruth May- 
hew 50 cts; 


New Hampshire. 


Contoocook, E. 8. Elliott and H. 
Walker 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Harvard st. ch., D. E. 
I. D.,” per Rev. 8. Peck D. D. 
5; a friend, per Messrs. Gould 
& Lineoln, 1; Mrs. Hannah 
Wood 1.50; Miss Aun Covell 
5) ets.; Chelsea, eh., Dea. N. 
Boynton 35; Brookline, ch. 
and cong., Dea. D. Sanderson 
tr., mon. con. 18.81; West Ac- 
ton, I. Hutchins 1; Tewksbury, 
Mary Barber 20; West Ded- 
ham, * a widow's mite,’—a 
response to “an appeal from 
another Veteran” inthe July 
Macedonian, for the debt, 2; 
South Hadley, Mt. Holyoke 
Fem. Sem., “some of the la- 
dies,” per Mary W. Chapin, 
4.50; Sudbury, L. Goodnough 


Worcester, Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. 6.25; West Boylston, eh., 
in part, 47.97; Framingham, Ist 
ch. 25; per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chap- 

man'tr., Providence, lst ch., of 

wh. 78.06 is mon. con. 3 mos. 

and 50 tr. Mrs. R. Arneald, 

an. sub., 128.06; Wickford, Ist 

eh., per N. N. Spink, of wh. 

10.50 is mon. con., 16 fr. Mrs. 

Ruth Stanton, and 60 cts. fr. 

her friend, 57; 185.06 
Providence, Waterman st. ch., 

per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 82.35 

— 217.41 
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Connecticut. 

State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Manchester, Irenus Brown 
5; Preston Hills, yearly legacy 
of the late James W oodmansie, 
= Rev. N. H. Mattison, 1; 

rooklyn, ch. 6.60; Collins- 
ville, Wm. Hale 1; Willing- 
ton, ch. 3.75; South Centre 
Ashford, ch. 2; Danbury, 2nd 
ch. 92.50; Waterbury ch. 11; 
New London, Ist ch. 10; Plain- 
field, Union ch. 20; Miss Sarah 
Linsley 50 cts.; Hartford,South 
ch. 337.78; 

Haddam, ch. 

Stamford, Ct., Ist ch., of wh. 14 
is mon. con, and 194.20 coll. at 
a Union meeting of the Istand 
Bethesda chs., to cons. Rev. J. 
H. Parks & Charles L. Young 
L. M., per Rev. O. D., agent, 

Essex, ch., per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 


New York. 


New York city, A. B. Capwel 
25; Le Roy, ch. 56.43; H. E. 
Thompson 25; Buffalo, Niagara 
en ch., Sab. Sch., A. 8S. 
Kingsley tr., weekly coll. 53.51; 
Buffalo Asso., Sardinia, ch. 2; 
Coventry, ch., mon. con. 2; 

Saratoga Asso., Burnt Hills, F. 
B. Soc. 10; Galway, 2nd ch. 20; 
per Rey. ©. Dodge, agent, 

Hudson River South Asso. 
Brooklyn, Rev. O. Dodge, half 
a Sabbath supply, 5; Mt. Ver- 
non, ch. 25; Morrisania, ch. 
39.25; New York city, Amity 
* ch., in part, 133; per Rev. 


D. agent, 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch., per 
Rey. O. D., agent, 

Washington Union Asso., Jona- 
than Case, per Rev. O. D., agt., 

New York Asso., New York city, 
Ist Mission ch. 3.60; Middie- 
town, ch., in part,8.42; Nyack, 
ch., in part, 10; Piermont, ch., 
in part, 6.21; 

Cattaraugus Asso., Orleans, ch. 
9,25; Hinsdale, ch. 6.85; Alle- 

any,ch.5; per Rev. H. A. 
mith, agent, 

Genesee Asso., Batavia, ch. 7.50; 
Batavia & embroke, ch.5; Rev. 
B.F. Mace 1; Darien, ch.45 cts. ; 
Richville, ch.5; Oakfield and 
Alabama, ch. 3.7; Pavilion, 
ch. 12; Wyoming, Sab. Sch. 
2.50; E. Palmer 1; Perry, ch. 
2; per Rev. H. A.S., agent, 

Genesee River Asso., Gainsville, 
ch. 11.50; Castile. ch. 22.50; 
Grove and Portage, ch. 18.25; 
Huron, ch. 6.83; Pike, ch. 1; 
Orisnal, ch. 14; Belfast, ch. 
6.71; Nunda, ch. 42; per Rey. 
H. A. 8., agent, 

Livingston Asso., East Avon, ch. 
3; Lima, ch. 3.25; Hemlock 
Lake, ch. 6; South Livonia, 
10.35; Mt. Morris, ch. 13.60; 
South Dansville, ch. 1; M.S. 
May 1; per Rev. i. A.S.,a 


East Mendon, ch. 120; Pan- 
ama, Ist ch. 15; 2nd ch. 5; per 
Rey. H. A. S., agent, 


New Jersey. 
Hoboken, 1st ch., to cons. T. W. 
Thomas and David Bowman L. 
M., 200; Livingston, 8; 
East New Jersey Asso., New 
Brunswick, Youth’s For. Miss. 


491.08 


12.00 


30.00 


Donations. (September, 1858. 


Soc., per Rey. S. M. Osgood 
442.00 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, William Bucknell 590.00 
Central Union Asso., Hatboro’, 

ch., per Rey. 8S. M. 11,00 
Philadelphia Asso., Upland ch. 

5427; Montgomery, ch., Fem. 

Mis. Soc. 380; Vhiladelphia, 

Spruce st. ch.44.66: Twelltheh., 

otwh. Mis fr. Sab. Sch., 66.13; 

road st. ch., of wh. 26 is fr. 

Mrs. P’. Barnhurst, tow. sup. of 

a nat. preacher, under care of 

Rey. F. Mason, Toungoo, 250; 

per Rey. 8S. M. O., agent, 435.06 
Tioga Asso., Cherry Flatt, ch. 1; 

Charleston, ch. 25 ets. ; Delmar, 

ch. 25 cts.; per Rev. 8. M. O., 

agent, 


Ohio. 

Granville, D. Humphreys 7; 

Franklin, Sab. Sch. 9; 
Cincinnati, Ninth st. ch., of wh. 

25 is fr. Dea. B. P. Baker, 10 

fr. Dea. Geo. Crawford, 5 fr.G. 
R. Sage, 5 fr. Dr. R. Lynd, 5 fr. 
S. T. Carley and 35 fr. Sab. 
Sch., per Rev. Henry Davis, 
agent, 


Indiana. 
White Lick Asso., Stilesville, ch. 
6.15: New Providence, ch. 5.20; 
per Rev. A. S. Ames, agent, 
Indianapolis Asso., Indianapo- 
lis, L. M. Bugbee 5; Crooked 


ch. 11.55; per Rev. A. S. A., 
agent, 


Illinois. 
Chester, ch., mon, con. 8; Can- 
ton, ch., John G. Piper tr., 
20.19; Carrollton Asso., Dea. J. 
E. Cooper tr., 18; 41.19 


Canada. 
Toronto, a friend 5.00 


$3,708.22 


Legacies. 
Cortlandville, N. Y., Jabez Keep, 
in part, per Rey. Henry Bowen, 45.00 
Adams, N. Y., Susan Hull, per 
Rey C. N. Chandler, 100.00 
Newark, N. J., Micajah Rey- 
nolds, in part, E. T. Hillyer 
and 8. H. Kitehell, Exrs., per 
Rey. S. M. Osgood, agent, 1000.00 ° 
Miami, Ind., Eld. Azel Waters, 
per Charles W. Morgan, Exr., 57.60 
— 1202.60 


$4,905.82 
Total from April 1 to July 81, 1858, $18,301.22. 


Donations in Goods. 


Providence, R. 1., Perry Davis 

& Son, 1 box Vain Killer, for 

the Hong Kong Mission, 13.50 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne 

& Son, 2 boxes Medicine, for 

the Teloogoo Mission, 98.00 


—— 650.50 
| 
206.20 — 917.56 
110.00 
— 821.28 
16.00 
85.00 
163.94 — 101.00 
1.35 
Creek, Mr. Cones 50 cts.; per 
9 Asso., Logansport, ch. 
5.00 Huntington Asso..Ft. Wayne,ch., 
per Rev. A. 5S. A., agent, 5.61 
5.00 Friendship Asso., Quincy, friends 
3.30; Bethel, ch. 1.09; Vernal, 
—- 410 
28.23 
21.10 
40.20 
122.79 
onroe Asso., Pittsford, ch. 4: 
— 888.11 
$111.50 


